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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The Farm JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the complaint, that is, we must have notiée 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 

ainst swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paperare cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 


Stones and sticks are thrown only at fruit 
bearing trees. 

Leave a few peach stones in each kettle of can- 
ned peaches. They improve the flavor. 

How are you getting along Mr. Carman, with 
that potato patch? We more than half wish 
you-success! 

Good woman, have only a few kinds of food on 
your table—a plenty of each kind and of quality 
the best. 

How would it do to use the surplus in the na- 
tional treasury for destroying the surplus sheep 
dogs in the country ? 


The cellar is dark and musty is it? Then dig 
out the cellar windows, enlarge them, and let in 
the light and air. 

Stop the hired girl from throwing the dish 
water out of the kitchen door. Get a portable cask 
for her to put it in if you have no good drain. 


Practical not Faneun Farming. 
| Now please, this time, do as we say: plant some 
peas for fall eating. Do not suppose, because 
peas do no good planted in June or July that 
they will not now. Say about the middle of 
August, 


Rarely has the FaRM JOURNAL ever published 
a better piece than that on page 138 about Peter 
Tumbledown, and how he should be treated by 
his neighbors, signed ‘‘Mingo.” The writer 
must be at heart a practical Christian, and we 
should like to hear further from his pen. It has 
been noticed lately that things are getting in a 
little better shape about the Tumbledown home- 
stead, and we hope they well continue to improve. 
The fact that Peter’s dogs, of which our readers 
will remember he has several, were lost and home- 
less animals when he took them in, and that he 
took them in because no one else would, speaks 
well for his benevolent heart. There is good in 
everybody and Peter’s case tends to prove it. 








Gay trips along through morning dew 
Bright August, clad in rosy hue ; 

And all the hills their voices raise, 

And myruid songsters sing her praise. 
Her reign is one of quiet grace ; 

The softest blushes wreath her face ; 

Sweet scent she pours out to the breeze, 
She gilds the fruits on bending trees ; 

Her wand she lifts o’er fields of grain, 
And gladdens earth with tides of rain; 
The sun may scorch, but still she showers 
Refreshing dews on drooping flowers— 
And hoards of good cheer August flingeth, 
And bcunteous blessings August bringeth. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

The only sure way to keep a choice strain of 
any vegetable is to save the seed. It is a bother 
to do so and I would prefer to buy in most cases, 
but I have been so disappointed this season in 
bought seed that I shall save more than usual of 
my own. 

Very few weeds have run to seed in my garden 
thus far, and these few I pulled before the seed 
| ripened and piled in a corner to rot. 
| Of the tools that have helped me in the war on 
weeds I mention two in particular; a Planet, Jr., 
| single wheel hoe and the Crescent weeder to which 
| Ihave previously referred. I will have more to 
| say of the wheel hoe at another time. 
| It is a good time to get the weeds and grass 
| 
| 
| 
| 





out of the currant and gooseberry bushes, and 
to cut off the new sprouts that shoot up so abun- 
| dantly from the roots of raspberries. 
I keep the soil of the garden protected from 
the sun and wind by keeping all the ground occu- 
pied by crops, or by sowing rye or oats. Better 
| weeds and trash than nothing, at the same time 
| it looks much better to have the old pea and 

bean vines, ali weeds and remnents of other crops 
neatly cleared away and soil occupied. 

I succeeded so well with A. I. Root’s method of 

; transplanting, shown in May issue, page 85, that 
| [have used it in setting a few strawberry plants. 








50 Cents a Year. 


I make my own tins out of old tomato cans. The 
tin is first pushed down over the plant, then 
tipped a little to one side and lifted up with the 
plant and earth around it undisturbed. The plant 
is. slipped out on a board and others taken up in 
like manner until the board is fall. They are then 
carried to the new bed and carefully tranferred to 
the rows. They continue to grow as if nothing 
had happened tothem. No more potted straw- 
berry p!ants for me. 

A writer in a paper I have read says he can 
keep the worms off of 100 heads of cabbage. ‘‘ By 
walking along the rows, every week or two, Bu- 
hach-bellows in hand, and giving each head a 
single whiff of the death-dealing powder.” He 
couldn’t do it so easily in my garden. In it he 
would have to walk very slowly, dust thoroughly 
and repeat the operation at least twice a week. 
(Buhach is the California-grown Pyrethritm.) 

The Bubach strawberry has come to stay. It is 
productive, large, of *‘ aes * quality and the plant 
is thrifty and strong. I like it and am sorry the 
quality is not better. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 108. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

Before the Editor started on his Dakota jour- 
ney. early in June, he engaged me to go down to 
his office and have an eye to things in his absence, 
at least I so understood ; but it seems there was a 
mistake made by some one. He proposed the mat- 
ter jokingly, while I took it in earnest. But 
it does not matter much; we shall not trouble 
the public with any little difference like that. 

I had not a very distinct understanding of the | 
part I was to take in the work of getting outan | 
issue of the paper, but I assumed that I was to 
boss things in a mild way, to see that the editors, 
printers and clerks performed their work prop- 
erly, and also to talk to my brother farmers who 
should call to have a chat with the Editor. I felt 


the responsibility of my position and filled it as | 
well as I could. 


The weather was dreadfully hot and this was 
against me. I am pretty stout and stoutness 
and high temperature do not work well to- 
gether. I should rather have been thin those 
hot days, but we cannot have things exactly as 
we wish. Three of the days I spent at the office 
were severely hot, so much so that I could only 
sit in the editorial chair in the little room back 
of the editor’s sanctum and fan myself. I had 
no callers to talk with to make me forget the 
heat, but had to sit quietly and bear it. | And I 
think the little room back of the editor’s sanctum 
is the hottest place I ever wasin. It is on the 
third floor close to the roof, and out of the reach 
of fresh air, but, for that matter, fresh air is not 
to be found anywhere in the city on such days as 
we had. The walls of the houses are as hot as | 
the top of Harriet’s cook stove when she is 
ironing, and the side walks and pavements rival 
the walls in intensity of warmth. 

But the lack of fresh air and the intolerable 
heat were not my only trouble. I got awfully 
thirsty and could find no water fit to drink. 
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There was no lack of beer within reach, but I am | 


advised it is best for me to avoid beer.“ The maltos, 
acid phosphates, beef teas, egg shakes, nerve tonics 


aud the like, of the drug stores, 1 am afraid of, so | 


I had to go thirsty, or suck oranges by the dozen. 
I did this for awoile, but oranges will at last pall on 
the appetite. 

And then I could not find a nice, clean, whole- 
some place to eat in. My appetite is good enough 
usually, but the dirt, the grease, the heat, the flies, 
the fuss of the city restaurant, went heavily agaiust 
me and forbade me taking a full supply of nourish- 
ing food. I lost fifteen pounds by my own granary 
scales during the two weeks I spent at the Farm 
JOURNAL office. It is true I could well spare 
that much, but I grew very weak and pale, had 
dizzy spells in my head, palpitation of my heart, 
and Jost in part the power of memory. As I write 
I have quite recovered my health, the fact is I feel 
the better of my expericnce, but, candidly, I would 
not go through it again for a hundred dollars. 

The Editor’s mail was handed me in the mornings, 
especially the letters sent in by the associate editors 
—Mr. Curtis, Mr. Woodward, and Miss Speakman. 
I bad a very kard time makiug any sense out of some 
of them. There was plenty of sense in them but the 
difficulty was in finding it. Curtis writes bad enough 
but Woodward is worse. Miss Speakman 
plainly and she is a good, sensible young woman. 
But Curtis and Woodward, what shall I say of their 
penmanship! words cannot depict the abominable 
character of their chirography. A spider crawling 
out of an ink bottle and over the paper will make 
a chaste and beautiful marking compared with the 
pens of either of these honorable gentlemen. The 
foreman of the printing office seemed to take delight 
in referring every uncipherable word and sentence to 
me for solution, entirely regardless of how hot I was, 
and utterly neglectful of proper respect for a person 
old enough to be their uncle. I think it was this 
more than the heat that caused my giddiness and 
palpitation. I should want those men to either write 
plainer, not write so tmuch, or stop writing alto- 
gether, if I were to edit their manuscript even for 
another fortnight. 

Quite a good many letters came in and were han- 
ded to me, of course, about Harriet’s last commu- 
nication about the pernicious effects of tea and 
coffee, and other things. I didn’t want her to send 
that article but she would do it; and here is the con- 
sequence—lots of people are mad about it,—and I 
should not wonder, by the tenor of the letters re- 
ceived, if some would stop the paper. In every case 
I answered the complaint as well as I could for the 
Editor, and smoothed things over. Those who called 
in person I fixed pretty easily, for when they found 

they were talking to me they were so taken aback 
that they forgot what they called to complain about, 
and generally would sit down and engage in a pleas- 
aut and satisfactory conversation on casual topics. 
They seemed quite pleased to meet me and made me 
feel for the moment by their demonstrations, as 
though I were some celebrated personage. They 
had ‘often wanted to see Judge Biggle” and sent 
their “very best regards to Harriet,” expressing 
the hope that we should both pay them a visit soon. 
I left the editorial office at the end of two weeks a 
wiser, as well as a weaker and thinner man, on good 
term with the printers, the clerks, the proof readers, 
everybody, and came home feeling that the Editor's 
lot is a hard one compared with the farmer’s, at least 
the semi-retired farmer’s, not to speak of the busy 
helpers who throng his office during the eight work- 
ing hours of every day. I hope the Editor-in-chief 
found no screw loose in the office during his absence 
that he can’t tighten. 





SUMMER TRIP TO THE NORTH-WEST. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Early in June we left St. Paul for a ten day’s jour- 
ney through the State of Minnesota, and the territo- 
ries of Dakota and Montana. Our route included a 
side trip through the valley of the Red River of the 
North, the famous land of big wheat fields. We 
shall briefly tell some things which we saw and of 
which we learned by the way. Space forbids any 
minute description of the people or the country or 
an extended record of the incidents of the journey ; 
these will be left to the facile pens of Editoriul 
brethren of the weekly agricultural press who were 
of the party. 

We shall first try to give the reader some idea of 
the size of the couutry visited. Minnesota, whose 


capital is St. Paul, possesses 79,205 square miles of 
territory. Pennsylvania has but 44,985. All New 
Englaud has not so much. 

Dakota has 150.932 square miles of territory, an 
area about equal to all New England with New 
York and Pernsylvania added thereto. Take eight 
of the smallest states of the Union, multiply the sum 


not be equal to the 
Dakota. 
Britain and Ireland, larger than Italy, three times as 
large as Portugal, and ten times as large as Denmark. 

Montana has an area of only 5000 square miles 
less than Dakota. Any good modern atlas will show 
these figures, and we suggest that the reader consult 


square miles contained in 


| tant one. 
of their square miles by three, and the product will | 


| rate of $5,000,000 a year or faster. 
Itis larger than Norway, larger than Great | 


one in order to get a correct idea of the size and lo- | 
cation of the state and territories now under consid- 
| bulls have been introduced within the past five years. 


eration. 


The cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, on the | 


Mississippi river, are the portals to this vast country, 


with Duluth seated on the western extremity of | 


Lake Superior, as a growing commercial rival. The 
=> 


history of the first two named cities is most marvel- | 


lous, more so than even that of Chicago. Their 


astonishing growth and development is owing to 
| the vastness of the agricultural resources of the 
conutry west of them, as well as tothe extraordinary 


writes | 








natural advantages which they possess as manufac- 


turing centres. Their population now approaches, 


| Pacific road. 


we are told, three hundred thousand people, and | 


yet they are so youthful that their pioneer settlers 
are only middle-aged men. 

We have not at hand the tables showing the re- 
sources of Minnesota, but of Dakota we shall here 
present some figures taken from the official state- 
ment of the Commissioner of Immigration of the 
territory for last year. These figures will show 
that Dakota is not small for her size, and that her 
people are of a sort to build an empire commensu- 
rate with the magnitude of their boundaries. 


Dakota’s wheat crop of 1886 was 30,704,000 bush- | 


els. Only five states produced a greater one—Iowa, 
California, Indiana, Ohio and Minnesota. That of the 
last named state was 42,856,000 bushels,two and a half 
million bushels ahead of the next highest. But in 
1887 Dakota’s yield is stated to be 62,553,499 bushels, 
one-seventh of the wheat crop of the United States 
and almost one-thirtieth of the crop of the world. 
During the year ending July 31, 1887, 38,500 car- 
loads of wheat were received at Duluth, being con- 
siderably more than was handled at either Chicago, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, New York or Kansas City, and 
exceeded only by Minneapolis. Seven million bush- 
els were shipped from Duluth in less than fifty days 
after navigation opened in the spring of last year. 

All this wheat was grown without fertilizers of 
any kind from seed sown in the spring, and on land 
whose average price is perhaps less than seven dol- 
lars per acre. The whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land will probably not grow as much wheat as Da- 
kota alone, and the wheat produced in Dakota is said 
to be worth eight cents more per bushel than India 
wheat and five cents more than Russian wheat. One- 
third of the land in Dakota sown to wheat would re- 
sult in a crop of 462,000,000 bushels, or more than 
the entire yield of tbe United States in 1886. 

The corn crop of Dakota is considerable. In total 
yield for 1886 the figures show her to be ahead of 
Maryland, New Jersey and West Virginia, and of all 
New England. She grew one bushel to every three 
of Pennsylvania, and she has been thought of as 
lying entirely outside of the corn belt. Her average 
yield is stated to be 40 bushels per acre, mostly 
grown in the southern half of the territory. 

The oats crop is an important one, eleven states 
only exceeding her in yield. For 1886 her total was 
20,651,000 bushels; for 1887 it is given as 48,267,478 
bushels. This is more than the yield of New York 
in 1886 by 3,000,000 bushels. ; 

Many kinds of vegetables do well in Dakota, nota- 
bly potatoes. From 300 to 500 bushels to the acre 
can easily be grown in the Red river valley. Probably 
over 6,000,000 bushels were grown in the territory last 
year. Onions, cabbages, and ruta-bagas can be grown 
in abundance. We did not see any but the native 
grasses during our journey through the territory but 
these afford the richest pasturage and the most nu- 
tritious hay. If it could all be utilized and turned 
into beef and mutton it would supply the markets of 
the world. 

We saw no evidence that fruit can be grown to 
any considerable extent in Dakota though we were 








| were mostly Dakotans. 


told that the small fruits do well. Timber has a 
stunted growth and can only be seen on the sides of 
the mountains and along the streams. This is a 
defect, we fear, beyond remedy, though it can be 
alleviated. 

The live stock interest is becoming a vastly impor- 
The total valuation of the live stock last 
January was $43,195,229, and it is increasing at the 
The value of 
Dakota oxen, milch cows and other cattle in 1886 
was over $21,000,000. Her horses were worth nearly 
as much. A lively interest is being manifested by 
farmers in many sections of the state, and by the 
railroads that are concerned in Dakota’s growth, in 
the development of the live stock interests, and 
hundreds of thoroughbred and trotting stallions, 
and imported Polled Angus, Holstein and Shorthorn 


Mr. James J. Hill, the President of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Manitoba R. R., has, at his own 
expense, distributed over one hundred imported 
bulls among the farmers of the Red river valley for 
the purpose of improving their stock, an advantage 
thoroughly appreciated and made the most of by 
the wheat growers of that section. Dr. C. J. Alloway, 
of Grand Forks, who accompanied our party through- 
out the journey, is largely engaged in stock breeding, 
so also I. C. Wade, of Jamestown, on the Northern 
Since our return these gentlemen 
have had a combined sale of thoroughbred stock at 
the farm of the former, at which they disposed of 
2 head of cattle, besides a number of stallions, 
mares and colts, at fair prices. All the animals 
suld, we believe, were registered, and purchasers 
We merely give this as an 
evidence of the progress that is being made in the di- 
rection of converting the wheat fields into hay fields 
and pasture grounds. Just where Dakota will stand 
as a producer of beef, to say nothing of pork and 
mutton in the near future, is worthy of contempla- 
tion. Vaststock yards have been erected both at 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and also at Sioux city, 
Iowa, to accommodate the rapidly developing fat. 
stock interests of Minnesota, Dakota and Montana. 

The population of the territory in 1880 was 
133,548; in 1885 it was 415,610, and now it is estima- 
ted to be 600,000, and is likely to be more than less. 

The reader will please bear in mind, as he ponders 
the figures we have given, that Dakota forms a part 
of what, in the old atlases, was the ‘‘ Great Ameri- 
can Desert,” and that a great many millions of the 
American people have supposed its climate to be 
quite uninhabitable, and its main crops snow, ice 
and blinding blizzards. ; 

Next month we shall speak of Montana, of the 
towns wesaw, of the railroad over which we passed 
on our journey, of the climate, and other things,clos- 
ing now with a list of names of those who composed 
our traveling party: Hon. Norman J. Colman, pub- 
lisher of Colman’s Rural World, of St. Louis,Mo.,and 
at present Commissioner of Agriculture, at Wash- 
ington; O. D. La Dow, the Commissioner’s private 
secretary, and C. D. Colman, his son, who isin charge 
of the Rural World; Milton George, proprietor of 
the Western Rural, of Chicago, and his chief editor 
David W. Wood; Orange Judd, founder of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, and until recently managing 
editor of Prairie Farmer, of Chicago ; J. B. Conner, 
of the Indiana Farmer; W.H. Lawrence, of the 
Ohio Farmer ; A. W. Cheever, of the New England 
Farmer ; G. A. Martin, of American Agriculturist ; 
G. W. Hill, of The Farmer, of St. Paul; R. Waugh, 
of the North-west Farmer, of Winnepeg; and Col. 
J. H. Stevens, of the Farm, Stock and Home, of 
Minneapolis. The above comprise the Editors and 
Publishers. Col. W. F. Liggett, of Benson, Minn. ; 
Dr. Alloway, of Grand Forks; 8. 8. Blanchard, of 
Blanchard ; H. C. Hansborough, of Devil's Lake; 
E. H. Thursby, of Towner and I. C.Wade, of James- 
town, Dakota, joined the excursion en route, and 
added to the social pleasures of the trip. Mr. Book- 
walter. Land Commissioner, and C.H.Warren,Gen’l 
Pass. agent, were with us part of the way. Mr. D. 
R. McGinnis, an old Dakotan, now of Columbus, 
Ohio, was in charge of the expedition and proved 
himself to be a capital commander as well as a Kind, 
jolly good fellow. He behaved towards us all through- 
out the trip like a tender hearted rich uncle, whose 
happiness and peace of mind were measured entirely 


by the comfort we felt and the good time we had. 
When we go again on a long journey, whether to the 
East, the West, the North or the South we shall 
want Mr. McGinnis to go along and manage things. 


| 















| 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 





Beware of half-bred shepherd dogs; they have 
sheep instinct but lack the brains. 

Let us pull together, Americans all, and make a 
greater market for wool and mutton, and produce 
what consumers want. 

If the pastures are poor, feed a little bran and lin- 
seed or cottonseed meal. A cent’s worth a day will 
make gain where otherwise there would be loss. 

Never think of feeding any old animals for profit. 
Better milk old cows as long as it is profitable and 
then give them away or make compost of them. A 
young anima! will make ¢wice the growth on the 
same food. 

When butter is salted and worked till it is quite 


| 
| 


dry or free from moisture, the salt will form in | 


minute crystals on the outside of the package. 
Butter is not so good worked too dry. There should 
be enough moisture in it to make it pliable. Wash 
the buttermilk out but do not be so awful particular 
about a little water, and then it will not be crusted 
with salt on the outside of the roll. 


Our sheep rack was drawn by Frank C. Curtis, a 
farmer only fine years old. It is the same kind of a 
rack he uses in feed- ‘ — 
ing his sheep. The 
top board is 8 inches 
wide and the bottom 10. 
The partition boards ~ 
are 6 inehes wide, and the spaces for the heads of 
the sheep to go in are also 6 inches wide. The rack 














should be 2 feet wide for small sheep and 3 feet for | 


large ones. 


may be common scantling or lighter. The ends 


It is 3 feet high, and the corner posts | 


| 


may be made wide enough for a buck, with horns, | 


to get its head through and eat. 





FAMILIAR TALKS 

ABOUT FARM ANIMALS AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

I see that Mortimer Whitehead, the head lecturer of 
the National Grange has taken a noble stand for hon- 
est butter. I never could see why laws should be made 
to protect the few against the many, and especially 
these oleo makers. I understand there are only about 
a dozen of then), all told, and why they should rule 
the country isa mystery to me. The truth is,Congress 
went up in my estimation when they passed the 
National law in the interest of the dairymen and the 
consumers. It is said oleo pays a profit of three or 
four hundred per cent, and likely this is the reason 


why the makers and venders fight soto get from | 
under this law. Ihope the Grange, everywhere, will | 


help to keep this law in force and not have the mar- 
ket flooded again with so-called butter, made from 
the Lord only knows what. Mr. Whitehead tells us 
that the value of the dairy product of the United 
States exceeds $600,000,000 a year. A slight advance 
in the price of butter, cheese and milk, is of great 
benefit to the 7,000,000 farmers who are engaged in 
dairy pursuits, and their interests are of greater 
importance than those opposed to the enforcement 
of the Oleomargarine law. The adulteration and 
counterfeiting of butter diminishes the price of 
dairy products both here and abroad, damages their 
reputation, and decreases the amount exported and 
consumed. The result of the legislation on the sub- 


ject has been to restore the reputation of butter, | 


enlarge the markets and advance the price. The 
law is claimed to be satisfactory, and Congress is 
asked to listen to no suggestions for amendments 
in the interest of manufacturers of counterfeit goods. 
This sounds to me like gospel truth. 

There is that pure food movement. The fellows 
pushing that, want a ‘‘ bureau” established which 
shall have full power to pass on the purity of every- 
thing, and stop all manufagturing of foods or things 
going into foods, unless they suit their notions. This 
is putting too much power in the hands of a ‘‘bureau.” 
I do not like this job as it seems to be a partner of 
the oleo concern, and to my old-fashioned and 
_ straight along common sense it looks mixed. When 
the agents of oleo work for a pure food ‘“‘bureau” it 
looks as if they wanted to get the present oleo law 
out of the way, and get things into their ‘* bureau.” 
We had better leave things as they are. I am a lit- 
tle touchy and earnest on dairy matters. There are 
so many of us who have to get our living out of it 
that we cannot afford to have hogs and steers made 
the cows. The men who raise the hogs and steers 
don’t want any such thing. They are fair men, and 








besides the profit does not come to them, as the 
slaughter house and stock-yard monopolies make 
the money. 

Ido not believe that half of the farmers know 
what fresh pasture will do for hogs. We have a lot 
of barrow hogs which have not been fed one mouth- 
ful all summer and they are fit to kill for pork. 
They were turned out as soon as the grass was big 
enough for a bite, aud they haye been changed three 
times onto fresh feed. My little pigs will eat grass 
when three weeks old and it helps them: The breed- 


litters they would never make the pigs grow so well 
but for the help of the grass. We are going to feed 


the pigs extra right away to push them for the early | 
The oats and peas will come just | 


pork market. 
right for this purpose. This is another crop every 
farmer should raise ; see how easy it is done, and how 
mighty handy it comes at this time to make the 
pork, and pork of the very best quality. We must 
look ahead more and do business as business should 
be done. There is such a thing as adaptation on 
the farm. To keep hogs and have nothing to feed 
them is folly. What are the sheep doing? are they 
in the same old pasture, or have they been changed 
onto fresh ground ? 

I found out sometime ago that all kinds of stock 
like a change, and if we can do no better it is best 
to run a fence through the middle of the lot and 
shift the stock from one to the other. They will 
start right up on the fresh feed. We build a very 
cheap fence out of hemlock boards and barbed wire. 
The posts we set twelve feet apart, and only two 
boards are used and two wires. This fence will 
keep anything and it can be made in a hurry. It 
costs too much now-a-days to lay up the old stone 
walls, and then the sheep will climb them. 

There is a class of horses we have not paid enough 
attention to in this country. We should have a 
breed of American coach horses. 
why not, when they have sold for the highest prices 
for years. The French and English have them. In 
England they have revived the old Cleveland bays 
and I am glad of it. It sort of makes me vexed that 
our horsemen have done nothing in this way. The 
best bay mares and stallion of good size were bred 
together and that made the Cleveland bays. There 
was a remnant of the old blood in some of them. 
Now our people rush over to England and pay big 
prices for their grades or mixed strains, and our 
farmers patronize them. This is all right; but we 
ought to have been doing these things ourselves and 
had agrand breed by this time. There is one thing we 
have done, we have made a race of trotters which are 
at the head of the world. There were a great many 
fools made during the operation ; but we did some- 
thing smart. It is queer that the nationa] brains 
should all have run for so many years to sulkys 
and steppers. The Englishman is slower, and he 
turned his wits to style and strength. It is not too 
late for us to do something in the coach line, and let 
ustry. Horses, the coach size, are wanted for ex- 
port for army use abroad, and they will always com- 


mand a good price. The thing to steer clear of is 
too much nerve. Such horses make roadsters ; but 
they do not go slow or like to. The coach gait is a 
high stepping prance with the ability to let out a link 
if necessary. 

There is too much grab all around. The manu- 
facturers want the duty taken off from wool; but 
at the same time he is so greedy he will make a hu- 
mane farmer take off one-third, because he has not 
tortured his sheep by washing them. The manufac- 
turer knows there is not this difference. Well what 
of it? Is there not too much selfishness in high 
places for the good of the farmer. We had better 
look out a little more for ourselves. 

The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 





(TEN DOLLAR PRIZE ARTICLE.) 
EARLY LAMBS. 
BY JACOB WYCKOFF, JR. 

AS TO BREEDING: Do not use old ewes. 

A Southdown cross with the native ewe will fatten 
more readily, though it may not gain so great size 
as the Cotswold. 

A cross of Southdown on Merino makes the best 
market lambs. 

A cross of Cotswold on Merino gives a larger but 
looser bodied and more bony lamb. 

Merino ewes will take the buck earlier in the fall 
than the English breeds of sheep. 

A grade Merino ewe will give a larger lamb and 
more milk than a pure bred. 

As TO THE BUCK; In selecting a ram for early 


The wonder is | 


| ing sows have fresh pasture also, and with their big | 





lambs remember that great size and early maturity 
are seldom found in the same animal. ; 

Never select a ram of the larger breeds with a big 
head. This has much to do with safe lambing. 

It does not matter as to breed, if you secure early 
maturity and rapid fattening tendeucies. 

Keep buck up during service and put in heat with 
one pint of corn daily, and bring the ewes into the 
pen at night, where he can tease the whole flock. 

If the flock is large keep one buck lamb, apron 
him and use him as a teaser. 

Never give the buck more than fifty ewes in one 
season. 

Be sure you have an active buck. 

AS TO THE EWES: Large breeders select twice as 
mauy as they want, and fatten and sell all not cov- 
ered by the ram at a certain time. 

Give best of pasture and from August Ist. or ear- 
lier, from }¢g to 1]b. per day of oats, corn, oil cake, 
peas, or beans until all are served. 14 lb. per ewe 
given at night increases fecundity and produces 
better lambs. 

A brisk drive will often bring them into heat. 

After all are served give only enough feed to keep 
in good condition until three weeks before lambing, 
when begin more liberally. 

Soft feed, as slops of oat meal or bran, with water 
are good for a few days;many say. I consider it 
apt to cake the bags. 

When lambs begin to come, feed freely turnips, 
bran, corn or soft feed. Feed for milk same as a cow. 

If ewe refuses to own a lamb tie her until she 
owns it. 

Feed good clover hay and bran alternately with 
the regular corn and oats. Mangels help during 
lambing but are not indispensable. ~ 

If a ewe loses her lamb she can be taught to take 
a twin from another. 

In case of caked bag apply tanner’s oil. 

For ewe with sucking lamb in absence of grass 
give good clover hay aud roots cut aud mixed with 
corn meal. 

Continue to feed freely after lambing, plenty of 
bran and roots with }¢ lb. of grain or oil-cake per 
day, clover hay, and fresh water not cold. 

Keep in the yard a box containing salt with 
part sulphur. 

As TO THE LAMBS: March is late enough when 
early lambs are desired. 

If young lambs are chilled from a storm, a warm 
bath applied to the back is excellent, if this is not 
enough rub the back with liniment of ammonia, 
spirits of turpentine or any stimulant. 

Lambs may be altered and docked at from two to 
five days old. : 

If the lamb comes weakly give a spoonful or two 
of warm milk to make it active enough to suck. 

Rinse bottles or cans used in feeding lambs, as 
sour milk is death to them. In case of diarrhea 
from this cause give 1 ounce peppermint water 
with 1 ounce prepared chalk, }¢ teaspoonful or more 
according to age, three times a day. Give this or 
other mild remedy for scours if lamb has sticky ex- 
crements. The milk of the best butter cows is too 
rich and should be diluted with water. Farrow 
cows milk produces constipation; add a little cane 
molasses. Fresh cows milk is best. Milk should 
be at its natural temperature and not scalded. Feed 
from a gill to 1¢ pint at first, afterwards all they 
will eat. 

Teack lambs to eat as soon as possible. They will 
eat bran sooner than anything else. Give them a 
place of their own, with shallow trough, and slatted 
to keep out sheep. When two or three weeks old, 
give roots, bran, oats, corn meal and oil-cake all they 
willeat. Cotton seed meal will produce fits in young 
lambs. 

Oatmeal gruel is good for weak lambs. Puta 
little salt in their mess. Provide comfortable shel- 
ter and yard run. Middlesex Co., N. J. 


OUR SHEEP LETTER. 

Mr. Epiror :—Having been a subscriber of your 
valuable paper for a number of years. I now want 
your opinion in the changed programme that I 
am thinking of making in my mode of farming. 
I have been farming on my own account for the 
past twenty-five years, have always done a varied 
or mixed farming, which called in question, dairy- 
ing, pork raising, (which always works well to- 
gether) sheep and woul growing; the growing of 
young stock more or less, together with the potato 
crop, and the smaller grains. Now I do not want 
to change because it does not pay this way, for I 
always made some money out of it, and found ita 
very pleasant and agreeable way to do, but on 
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I think of thechange. In other words my wife and 
I want to quitso much hard labor while we are 
able to do something easier. 

Now we are thinking of putting our four hundred 
acres of cultivated land to the raising of sheep and 
wool, with the exception of two or three brood 
mares. I have room in-doors to-winter three hun- 
dred sheep, two cows, and what horses I want to 
keep and am wintering one hundred and thirty 
sheep this winter and want to increase to three 
hundred by next fall. My favorite isa grade Me- 
rino ewe crossed by a coarse wooled buck. 

I know my lands are favorable to sheep from 
experience, the pastures being rolling up lands 
with plenty of spring water. 

Now please give me your opinion as to the result 
of my proposed change. Do you think I could 
hundred of those grades prosper in a 


make one 

flock. My idea is to raise wool, tariff or no tariff, 

jambs, and if circumstances are ‘favorable, mutton 

sheep BYRON CASS, Otsego Cu., N. Y. 
Our friend is right, from his stand-point. Others 

would like to do the same thing. You must, Mr. 

Cass, breed your sheep for mutton by crossing the 


ewes witha black faced ram. There is no better 
than the Southdown if you want to sell the lambs, 

If you want to select out some of the ewes, and 
we should advise you to do so, then the Hampshire- 
downs are the best. You should have the most of 
your lambs come early if you want to make the 
most money and then turn them off in season to 
fatten the oldewes. It will pay to be a liberal feed- 
er with sheep. We would keep one flock for breed- 
ers of the best and let these lamb in April so as to 
divide the labor. Fit the farm so that you can keep 
them in fields with fifty in a flock, and change the 
pastures. Raiseclover hay,and buy plenty of bran, 
oats and linseed meal, and your farm will get rich 
fast. You should provide for succulent food in win- 
ter for the ewes. The cheapest way to do this is to 
have a big silo filled with good silage, and feed the 
sheep twice a day with this. Tell us by and by 
how you succeed. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

What are you going to show at the fairs? 

Style and strength in the horse are paying qual- 
ities. 

Most warts may be cut safely from cows teats 
with scissors 

Blue Bull has fifty-two descendants in the 2.30 
trotting list. 

If the mare does not get in foal with the second 
service take her to another horse. 

J. E. Soper & Co., Boston, Mass., are reliable deal- 
ers in cotton seed meal, and will sell this valuable 
fuod at the lowest market prices. 

Dr.W. H. Sti:ackford recommends “ raw egg as a 
specific for poison in sheep.” One thing issure, raw 
eggs are an excellent remedy fur scours in young 
animals. 

With the first indications of scours in hogs, give 
them in their swill ten drops of carbolic acid. Re- 
peat this every day. This is the best Cholera 
medicine. 


Colts jerk their legs on account of nervous affec- 
tion and because of stiffness. Bathing and rub- 
ing, with a soothing linimentis all that can be 
done. For a sprain, sweat. 


Austin Leonard, of Troy, Pa., writes: Jos. Wal- 
dron of Smithfield, Bradford Co. Pa., is raising 
forty-one grade Southdown lambs from a flock of 
twenty-six ewes. The ewes averaged a trifle over 
six and one half pounds of wool each.” 

A breeding sow before farrowing will do best to 
give her the run of a pasture where there is good 
water. The pigs will be strong and active, and the 
udders just right. We have had more than one 
hundred pigs born this year from grass-fed moth- 
ers, and never had better. 


What will cure warts on cows teats? A. 8. 

This question has been answered several times. 
Long warts may be cut off with a pair of shears, 
Others larger may be tied off withathread. Put 
en a drop of chromic acid or carbolicacid to eat 
them off. F. D.C 


The Royal Stock Food ant Calf Meal, manufact- 
ured by E. W. Biachford & Co., Chicago, Ill., are all 
that are claimed for them. We know Mr. Blach- 
ford, personally, and he is entitled to full confidence 
in all respects. Asa result of feeding acow—three 
pounds a day of the Stock Food—she gave on an 
average during the vear over eighty-three pounds 
of milk a day. There should be more feeding of 
special foods for special purposes--it is the big door 
which opens into success in future farming. The 
basis of the Royal Stock Food is linseed meal—with 
other extra nutritious foods—specially calculated 
to make rich milk and plenty of it. The Calf Meal 
is strongly nitrogenous and phosphatic, which is a 
healthful combination for young calves, and no 
doubt for young colts, pigs and lambs. F. D. C. 


~ BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 


—ee 
t@ Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 
In writing to any of them it will be to your interest t 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody fey ts 
we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col. 
umans but those who are oth able and willing to act squarel with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a llar, 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac. 
corded to them. 











~ CATTLE AND “SHEEP. 


YRSHIRE CATTLE. 
trated Circular Free. Wm. 





and rich milking st > 
stmweatmen Mond, Pe 











‘END guue 2 Ay ow Poultry, 
Ss 


Property, Prepared to E. & 0. 
Warp, 279 Washington St 


See large adv., p. 130. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


(THE DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass., invite at- 
tention to their improved C entrifugal Governor rw ind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Speciaity. Mention F. J. 


ES COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Market, WY alee how to | Hog-dress veul calves. __ 
Rk. . WARD, 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
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FARMS FOR SALE. 


THE GREATEST BARGAIN IN VIRGINIA! A farm 

of -400 acres with a large brick mansion and fine avenue of 
stately oaks leading to it from the road. Also tive good tene- 
ment houses, two to four rooms. Good barns. Only a mile 
from county town; thoroughly fenced with new board fence. 
Altogether a most ‘elegant estate, well worth $800, and will be 
sold for $3000 cash. Address J. F. Mancha, Claremont, Va. 
Se ATL 








IGS 4 breeds, prize calves, pure Collies, LE ng. prem choice. 
poultry, etc. ; write us; estab’d 1835. F. MORRIS, Norway, Pa 


ARNESS—Hand-made, Best Oak Leather, 86.50, $8.50, 
Blv, B18, B13.50, BS. Double Sets, $20, $25, a. ghip ved 
sub, prt bo agurese 64-page Catalogue free. ORDE ONE. 
KING & CO.,Wholesale Manufacturers, Pama RY 


HEY THERE!!! you have Barb Wire fences you will need 
siven’s **Barb Wire” Liniment. 
Over 2000 bottles sold on a guarantee and only 4 returned. A $1. 
package by mall for 50c. to whoever sends FIRST from each 

ylace. It makes one quart of the BEST liniment on earth for 

juts, Galls, etc., on horses or other stock. Your money re- 
turned if not satisfied. Ad’s O. E. GIVEN, The Drnggist, 
Stuart, Iowa. Give your address plainly and name this paper. 


TTle ie Grand ones. 5 to Il 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES. moms? Sis. to au 


each. Netherland strain. B. G. PACKARD,Rome,N.Y. 
Chester] White 


PURE BRED SWINE. Seri ire and 


Yorkshire Pigs, Choice pigs for sale at all 
times. Write for wants. Satisfaction Guar- 
= = anteed. C. E. MorRIsoN,Londonderry,Pa. 
34 FEF Cotswold, Seuth-Down ns 

ee es low prices in lots of three 
or more. Also several fine litters 


Merino, Oxford Down an 
of Rough-coated Collie S EE bred from prize-winners. 




















Shropshire Sheep and Lambs 
ready for shipment of the ae 
strains. Satisfaction and safe ar- 
es guaranteed o> the shipments, 

_W. ATLEE BUR & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Over 3,000,000 of them _ 
nc 0 iar a g bave been used. The 
most reliable and dur- 
able P A D for sore- 
neck horses or mules. 
Weather or wear has 
no effect on their cura- 
tive properties. We 
solicit a trial. For sale 
by allsaddlery jobbers. 
Ask your harness- 

maker for them and 





insist on having the ZINC 1 PAD d 
ipaiet g as and no other. 


CoOL ; D CO.,Buchanan,Mich. _ 


TO $10 A DAY! 


AGENTS WANTED. 
g2 CIRCULARS FREE. 
1000 Brewster s Safety Rein 
gikdere GIVEN AWAY to introduce 
them. Every horse owner buys from 1 to 
6. Lines never under horse’s feet. Send 
25 1-cent stamps to pay postage and pack- 
ing for ae — sample that sells for 
6) cents. Addre: 
BREWSTER M' "FG co., , Holly, Mich, _ 


A Buggy —_ 
riage, WW Vagon, 
roving. 1 =r 
ss write 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 

introduceour 
hae Guaranteed. 
>. 


































14 different Road C artist ——j _. Tanned 
The largest assortment in the GF INS Full Nickel 
country. ¢€2~Don’t miss this He HARNESS 
chance. We make specie induce. 

ments now to have oodsexhibited | $11.25. 








LARGE ASSORTMENT OF HARDWARE. 


by sos vanized bon. B 


MES M. VaNCE & COL ay 211 & 213 Market Sophie. 


Newtown Double Geared, di 


New Fenton Thresher 
We aaa ufacture Self: 


qe! 
eed | 


Horse 





Dump Rakes, Gorn Shellers, fare” 
2 &c. 
- BI sAKER & CO , Newtown, Bucks 


Send for Circulars and Price Lists, . 


Powers. 
the be 






Co., Pa. 








OHI ENSILACE 


AND FEED 
CUTTERS 


More 
substantial 


dent than any 
other cutters. 
Our treatise on 







Ensilage and Catalogue sent Free. 


SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO., Salem, 0. 
HENION & HUBBELL, 55 N. Clinton St. Chicago, Western Agts. 








at yd County Fair ill you do it if we pay you? 
UNION MACHINE CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1s a Tae To a GTHER Pewens POWER 


Send for our Tilastrated 
on Ensilage and Silos. E,W. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S 


‘atalogue and Treatise 
oss 
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‘ENERE! AGRICULTURAL, ' WORKS 





in the MARKE — 


It pays to get our Illustrated Catalogue and Price on Tread and 
Sweep Power, Thresher, Separator, Corn Sheller, Feed Cutter 
with Crusher, Land Roller, Engines, three to ten Horst Power 









6. S. MESSINGER & SON, Tatamy, Northampton Co . Pa 


~ FARQUHAR VIBRATING SEPARATOR. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








Equally Perfect in all 


kinds of Grain 


pooner B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 


The MANNY MOWER, aspecialty; cheapest, 
b Alse Horse Rakes, etc. 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, Pa, 


most durable and best. 


Farquhar’s Standard Engines and Saw 
Send for Catalogue. Por 











BETTER than the “BEST MILL ON EARTH.” 


For CORN and COB and all kinds of CRAIN. 
2 to 12 horse power. Will 
ume on both sides 0: 
ACs ot { aey,, etper Mill made. 


oid from § to 50 Bushels per hour. 


armers and Feeders 


BLE GEARED. 


p VER'S UNION HORSE-POWER 


Largest Track whee a 2 Cress Rods. 


URION Mitts: FEI Ae ene nee. 


Oral FEED 
AR 2 \MACHINES, ae. 


WM. L.BOYER 2 BRO. Pints Cermantown Aye. 


1A. PA. 


Our New Combination Shot Gan a Rifle 


We have the best oy oan combination gun made, 
Beech-loader for $9.5: 
gunsin every ay & ant 
offer a sample fre 

@re unsurpassed and She best value in the market. 
Guns, Rifles, Waltham UR M rl Spo 
Address and no mat- 
ter where you live 
ou. Agents 


Geo. W. Claflin & 


We want to 


OUR EMPEROR GUN 


NON THE ROAD 


Co., 64 & 66 Duane St., New Yo 


the Revolving Burr, £ iving Rite the 
very y 


Our 
SEMWERIECD Fi ENGINE. & TH RESHER co. Springhold, 0. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUR pean. 


Wenderful 
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table, Sta. 


tionary, Traction and Automatic En- 
gines aspeciaity. Warranted equaior 


superierte 
any made, 
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August should be a month of rest from hatching. 

It does not pay to feed runts. If you have any in 
your flock weed them out. 

A good time to hatch bantams, and they are profit- 
able fowls for villageis to own. 

Do not gét the pullets too fat by high feeding. 
Let them grow bony and muscular. 

Coops no longer needed will last longer if white- 
washed and put away under cover. 

If there are signs of scaly leg among the young 
birds begin at once to treat them with kerosene. 

Twice a day is often enough to feed this hot 
weather. The young broods may be fed three times. 

Foul odors in the poultry house should be kept 
down by removing the droppings or covering liber- 
ally with earth. 

This spring we saw ducklings seven weeks old 
sold for $1.50 per pair and three-pound chicks for 
50 cents per pound. It does not appear that the 
broiler business is overdone in some localities. 


The last week in June, farmers could get 22 cents 
a dozen in the Philadelphia market for fresh hen 
eggs and 25 cents a dozen for duck eggs. The fact 
gives point to what we say elsewhere about eggs. 

The value of green food for all kinds of poultry 
should not be overlooked. Save some of the corn 
for winter. The green stalks cut up fine is better 
feed for summer weather than so much of the dried 
grain. 








WHITE CHINA GEESE. 

We give this month a spirited and life-like picture 
of atrio of White China Geese. The engraving is a 
reproduction from a photograph, and is, therefore, 
true to nature. 

This breed, sometimes called swan geese, have, 
heretofore, been kept chiefly for ornamental pur- 
poses, their practical merit having been underrated 
and overlooked. There are two varieties, the White 
and the Brown, the color of their plumage being the 
only difference between them. Both have long, 
arched, swan-like necks, and a peculiar looking 
knob or protuberance on the front of the head. The 
plumage of the Brown is similar to that of the Tou- 
louse and the common grey goose, but has more of a 
brownish cast. They are smaller than the Toulouse 
or Embden, their legs are longer, and their bodies of 
a squarer build. They are among geese what Leg- 
horns are among fowls. This comparison holds 
good, also, in respect to their laying qualities. We 
have heard of egg records of sixty and seventy-five 
in a season, but can not attest them from personal 
experience, having never bred them. There is, how- 
geese we commend the Chinas for their practi- 
ever, no doubt that they lay many more eggs than 
the other breeds. 

To our readers who have facilities for keeping 


cal merits as well as for their beauty. 


aio — 








THE GOLDEN EG@. 

The domestic supply of eggs is supplemented every 
year by the importation of millions of dozens from 
Canada, England, Norway and other European coun- 
tries. We export a few, but the balance of trade is 
against us. This ought not to be and need not 
continue to be so if farmers throughout the country 
will increase their stock of layers. 

For years we have thought it and said it out loud 
that there is money in the production of eggs. The 
demand will increase rather than diminish in pro- 
portion to the increase of population. Eggs will be 
used more and more freely as a substitute for meat, 
just as they are now used in France. 

Mapy of our readers could double their production 
of eggs and largely increase their profits thereby. 

To accomplish this end we make the following 
suggestions: 1. Carefully cull the flocks, taking out 
all hens over one year old, all males not absolutely 
needed, and all inferior pullets hatched this year 
and dispose of them as soon as they can be properly 
prepared for market. Do this now or not later 
than next month. If there are young broods not yet 
old enough to cull, they will have to be kept longer, 
but as fast as they grow up market the surplus with- 
out delay. 

2. Repair the old hen house and build new ones if 
necessary. These need not be elaborate, high-pri- 
ced structures. See plan of house on next page. 








This may be modified to suit circumstances. A flock 
of laying hens should have as good accommodations 
as a dairy cow. The cow that has to ‘‘rustle” in 
winter, making her home around the straw stack 
and on the sunny side of a wire fence does not make 
gilt-edged butter at 50 cents a pound, neither do hens 
that roost in trees lay winter eggs. 

3. Provide now a proper supply of feed for next 
winters’ use, and let some one member of the family 
have charge of the poultry, feeding and watering 
them as carefully as the rest of the animals about 
the farm are cared for. 

4. We have referred to hens as the chief source of 
eggs, but we regard ducks as equally prolific and 
profitable when properly managed. This opinion 
can be yerified by any one wha will keep a flock of 
young Pekins or Rouens, and feed them especially 
for egg production. ; 

5. To get the “gold” out of the eggs they should 
be sold while fresh and guaranteed to be fresh to 





WHITE CHINA GEESE. 
those who buy. Barreled eggs, limed eggs, preser- 
ved eggs and half rotten eggs are the bane of the 
egg market, To make sure of the profit it is neces- 
sary to kill the fow] that lays the egg as soon as she 
has quit the laying business. This may be in June 
or it may be in September. Her room is better occu- 
pied by a growing pullet. 

A DISSENTING OPINION. 

Our esteemed correspondent, J. H. Creighton, 
Lithopolis, O. takes us to task for printing the ar- 
ticle on Caponizing.‘* Unless I am greatly mistaken,” 
he says, ‘‘ your many readers will be sorry to see the 
cruel engraving in the July issue. It is a horrid pic- 
ture of torture. Caponizing and de-horning are wick- 
ed practices. If cruelty is not sin, there is no sin. 
Caponizing is a difficult operation even with a prac- 
ticed operator. ‘A merciful man is merciful to his 
beasts.’ ” 

Without attempting to controvert at length the 
point made by J. H. C. we wish to say: 

In the instructions that always accompany a set 
of instruments, operators are advised to learn the 
art by practicing on dead specimens. 

To make the operation less painful chloroform 
might be used. The infliction of needless pain is 
always wrong. 

It is not self evident to us that the total amount of 
suffering in the poultry yard is increased by the 
practice referred to: indeed, we think it is not. 

To determine whether it is cruelty or not, other 
questions must first be settled viz: Has man a right 
to slaughter animals for food or even to kill them in 
self defence? Has he a right to mutilate them, in- 
flicting temporary pain, that they may be made 
more useful to him and that the strong among them 
may not abuse the weak ? 

Can practices that accomplish these purposes 
properly be called cruel ? 

OLD-EASHIONED HENS—HOW TO MAKE 

THEM PAY. 

Because the fancy breeds are good, perhaps the 
best for the regular poultry raiser, that does not 
seem to me a sufficient reason for entirely discarding 
the old-fashioned dung-hill hens, as they are com- 
monly called. They are hardy, good foragers, do 
not suffer from the extremes of cold and heat as the 











fancy breeds do, are good layers, and while they 
may not grow so rapidly as the Plymouth Rock, for 
instance, yet their meat is sweeter and nicer. 

Be particular to keep your hen houses perfectly 
clean and free from vermin, which can be casily 
done by a liberal use of whitewash and carbolic 
acid. Keep them well supplied with fresh water 
and lime in the form of old mortar or broken shells, 
and in winter, when they can get only a limited sup- 
ply of insects, give them baked bones beaten up, 
and above all, give them a variety of food and 
plenty of it. Early in the morning give warm food, 
meal and wheat middlings, or wheat bran (the bran 
from the bubr mills, that from the roller is too poor,) 
mixed with boilirg water, greasy dish-water, or, 
better still, the curds of heated buttermilk. Put in 
a dash of salt and pepper, and all of the scraps of 
cold meat and vegetables of the day before. At 
mid-day feed oats or wheat and give them a supper 
of whole corn. With this moderate amount of care 
my experience is that they pay the average 
housekeeper better, much better than even 
the best of the fancy breeds. 

Raise early chickens for market and eat 
the later ones when they get cheap. From 
chickens brought out in March and April 
select the best pullets and keep them for 
fall and winter layers, and with this view 
feed them as directed for hens. This will 
insure an abundance of eggs for the holi- 
days which otherwise you might not have, 
as the older fowls more frequently than 
Z otherwise do not lay well until January or 
Z February. 

In the spring, when hens command a 
good price, it is a good plan to sell off your 
oldest and least desirable fowls. A hen’s 
best age for eggs is during her second, ex- 
tending into her third, year, and unless 
they are particularly good brooders, it does 
not pay to keep them after that aye. 

Be sure to take care of the manure. 
Keep it in a dry place under shelter; ap- 
plied to the early spring crops or to your 
garden it will help to secure a good profit from your 
flock of fowls. 

Stony Point Mills, Va. 


Mrs. P. 
FOOT NOTES. 

Feed more wheat and less corn. 

Is there such a breed of turkeys as the Black 
Pekin? Mrs. M.C. J. 

We think not. They are not recognized in the 
Standard of Excellence. 

Mrs. W. R. Cooper, Burks Garden,Va., wants to 
buy wild geese. 

Turkeys should come home to roost and wilt 
usually do soiffed every evening upon thelr return, 

All the surplus sweet corn that can be spared 
should go to the poultry. .*ust strip the husk back 
and let them help themselves. 

For roup, syringe the mouth and nostrils with a 
solution of potash. Dissolve just enough of the 
potash to give the water a rich color. 

A Michigan man has a chicken which is sixteen 
years old. Sealed proposals for the purchase of it 
will be received from boarding house keepers ! 

It costs about 20cents per day to feed 100 hens, 
(White Leghorns) and it costs fully that to keep 
acow. O. W. MAPES in Orange County Farmer. 

Let the young, growing birds haveas much range 
as youcan give them, but furnish them an early 
breakfast before they start on their tramp through 
the fields. 


To cure a cat of catching chickens take him up 
by the tail (he can’t scratch you), and swit-li him 
roundly. Do this near the chicks, and, I assure 
you, he will not need a second whipping. 

Leverelt, Mass. Mrs. R. M. H. 


= 

Which are the best ducks for breeding, those two 
or three years old, or young ducks of this season's 
hatch? H.C. M. 

Forearly layers next spring we would prefer 
two-year-olds. But between them, and March and 
April hatched ducks there is very little choice. If 
hatching is to be continued until late in the sea- 
son one-half of the breeding stock should be 
young ducks hatched from ApriltoJune. Wedo 
not advise keeping ducks more than two years in 
any case, and unless they are very choice, and 
needed as breeders, they should be sent to market 
at the close of their first season’s laying. 


I find after an experience of two years that the 
first cost of feeding and the labor in attending 100 
hens is about equal to one cow, while the income 
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above the cost of feed is from 300 to 500 per cent in 
favor of the hens. 


= 
A wash of chlorate of potash in vinegar is good 
fur canker sores in the mouth and throat of fowls, 
One reason fowls sometimes leave their houses 
and take to the trees and fences, is that the house 
is so infested with lice that they can get no sleep 
or rest in it. 


I have a Plymouth rock pullet with a swelling 
under one eye. The swelling is soft and seems to 
be filled with water which discharges through the 
eye. What is the disease and what is the remedy ? 

Denver, Col. H. J.H. 

It is the beginning of roup. See remedies in the 
issues of May and June and other back numbers. 


Can any of the F. J. readers tell the cause of 
chicks being hatched out “crazy,” asI call it? We 
get from one to twoin every brood hatched. They 
kick and flutter around and turn over backward 
and every way but on their feet. We cut their 
heads off as soon as we find them, as they are sure 
to die anyway. D. C., Martha Centre, Pa. 

Please inform me how to rid my fowls of mites 
and lice. | have used ashes, sulphur, carbolic acid, 
coal oil and whitewash on the perches and nests, 
aud have smoked the house with brimstone, but 
still they survive. E. P. Hesston, Kan. 


E. P. must bave a peculiar kind of vermin to | 


deal with. We never saw an insect that kerosene 
would not kill. Use air-slaked lime in the nests, 
saturate the perches with coal oiland whitewash 
thoroughly. 


The Mass. Experiment Station is responsible for 
the following analysis and valuation of hen ma- 
nure: 

Per cent. Lbs. in a ton. 
Moisture, 8.35 167.0 





Phosphoric « acid, . . 2.02 40.4 
0 Nae 2.22 44.4 
Magnesia .. 0.8 13.6 
| ERE .. 0.94 18.8 
Witrag@eM,......0.0. -- 2.13 44.6 
Insoluble matter, 3A. 783.0 


The sample analyzed was s dry and considerably 
mixed with feathers, litter, etc. Reckoned at the 
same prices used in estimating the value of com- 
mercial fertilizers it was valued at $10.55 a ton. 


Will it do to build a house for little chicks likea 
bank barn with the front to the south and the back 
under ground in dry sandy soll thatalways — 
dry 

A capital idea. Construct it after the plan of the 
building described in the next column but have 
the apartments smaller. However, if brooders are 
to be used and chicks raised during the winter 
season, an apartment 10x12 feet is none to large for 
a flock of 75 or 100. In a cold climate they must 
spend a greater part of the time undercover. We 
are aware that many poultry keepers would say, a 
space 5x12 feet with an open shed space of the same 
size is ample room for a flock of the size named. 


1. What would be the probable cost of a small 
incubator holding 75 or 100 eggs? 2. Does it cost 
much torun one? 3. Can an inexperienced hand 
take care of one? 4. Can they be used on a gasoline 
stove” 5. Can you furnish me with directions for 
making an incubator and at what price? 

Platte Centre, Neb. Mrs. C. H. 

1. From $15 to $75 according to make and finish. 
Get circulars of our advertisers. 2. No, certainly 
no more than to “run” old hens enough to do 
the same amount of work. In summer the cost is 
very little. Large ones are more economical of 
fuel than small ones. 3. An inexperienced person 
ean Manage an incubator as successfully as an 
inexperienced person can cook or plow or run an 
engine. Torun one successfully and intelligently 
it is necessary to know something of the laws 
of incubation and the principle on which 
machine operates. 
attached could be run from a gasoline stove to an 
ineubator near by. 5. Wedo not furnish directions 
for making incubators, nor do we advise any one, 
especially an inexperienced person, to attempt to 
make their own machines. 


CHEAP HOUSE FOR LARGE FLOCKS. 
We copy the following description of a low priced 
building from the circular of J. H. Nellis & Co.,, 
Canajohairie, N. Y. By making the apartments 





structed and covered over on outside with hem- 
lock boards of equal thickness. 

As stated, the roof slopes one way, to the north, 
and the boards are covered with 2 ply roofing felt, 
carefully laidand cemented 2 coats, The sides and 
ends are covered with heavy tarred felt, lapped 2 
inches and alisecurely fastened by lath pat on ver- 
tically, 8 inches apart. 
set off 6 feet in length for a shed then 2 pens each 
i? feet long, then 2 sheds, each 6 feet long alterna- 
ting inthis manner to the other end, the “last being 
ashed. Each pen has on the south side, one win- 
dow 214x5 feet, hinged, in order to open for pur- 
poses of cle aning windows and pens and for put- 
ting in ground whenever required. In oursnowy 
country these sheds are 
to the poullrynian and comfort to the fowls. The 
doors to the pens are near south side and all 
open outward into the sheds and are provided 
with springs to close them after passing through, 
In these sheds are stored barrels containing saw- 
dust and leaves, also empty barrels to hold the 
droppings. A load of sand and gravel putin these 
sheds once or twice yearly, gives grinding mater- 
jal and dusting baths. 

The saw-dust is used under the roosts to take up 
moisture; the leaves in the scratching bins, 4 feet 
square, made by setting 12 inch boards on edge, 
next to lath partition between each two pens. 

Dropping boards 20 inches wide with rim around 
edges are placed 15 to 20 inches above the ground, 
under these are arranged the nests, with hinged 
shutters in front. 
and are quite secluded. 
ings are used in nests for laying kens. Vermin 
cannnot live in these. Rails 14%x3 inches placed 
flat, are secured 8 or 10 inches over dropping boards, 
on which fowls roost. 

Tobacco pails notched down, hold drinking wa- 
ter, which is warmed in cold weather and supplied 
once or twice daily. No other furniture is needed. 
Soft food and crushed oyster shell are fed on the 
south sill, which is 2x6. All grain is hid in leaves 
or straw in scratching bins. The droppings should 
be removed two or three times a week, the ground 
floor scraped up with a hoe about once a week,and 
the scratching bins cleaned out and fresh leaves 
added whenever neccessary. Everything cleaned 
ap in the poultry houses or sheds is carefully housed 
and applied upon the farm,and the effects are plain- 
ly visible on growing crops. 

Sixteen fowls prosper in each 10x12 feet pen with 
its accompaning 6x12 feetshed. A wide, deep, open 
ditch, should be dug on north side to catch roof 
drips and surface water. The tarred felt should 
extend down closely to the ground. In locations 
where the fierce winds do not strike too hard, fowls 
will be comfortable in such buildings, with an out- 
side temperature of 20° below zero. We have not 
had a single frosted bird in this building. Venti- 
lators of all kinds are dispensed with. Whenever 
sunny or warm enough for birds to be out, the 


| doors are opened more or less, letting in fresh air 


|; on the south side, built of lath or wire 





the | 
4. No, buta pipe with burner | 





larger, say 20x12 feet instead of 10x12 the house 


would be admirably adapted to keeping large flocks | 


of laying hens: 

“The poultry keeper who wii! succeed, is he who 
provides his fowls with such cheaply constr ucted, 
comfortable quarters, as will enable his poultry 
with good care, to pay back a per centage of profit | 
on his investment. This being accomplished, the 
limit in numbers kept, is the limit of the propri- 
etor to provide these requisites. 

The buildings we erect are long,narrow and low. 
We select dry land sloping towards the south or 
south-east. The buildings are placed broadside on 
this land, i.e. with front facing the south. We com- 
pleted a structure last autumn, 160 feet long, 12 feet 
wide,and8 feet high at front andi feet high at rear 
or north side. The building rests entirely. on cedar 

ts set 3 feet in the ground and sawed off about 
inches above the surface. A light frame is con. | 





to renovate the pensand allowing the birds access 
to the sheds. 

Each pen has a yard 16 feet wide by 64 feet long 
cloth as 
taste dictates. These partitions as also those in 
the pens and sheds, should be boarded tightly two 
feet high to prevent fighting. 

If fowls are to be kept in these yards during sum- 
mer, apple or plum trees should be provided to fur- 
nish shade. Aside from this, trees will be profit- 
able, as the fowls keep the land enriched and de- 
stroy pests and weeds. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that yow 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do 80, as our "readers are served t with the best. 

















HANDY BONE AND OYSTER SHELL CRUSHER, 

Half the price of the prevent mill. Price 82.50. Send 2-ct. 

stamp for circular. R.S. ARMSTRONG’s SON, Vi d,N. J. 
Wilson's * 
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‘GRI ND Sone, tise 
Patent). 


Oystershells, 

Tr cent. more mado 

Also POWER MILLS and 
onials 








£ Corn.in 


Poul 


in k 
FA 
sent on application. WILSON Bie BROS. Easton, Pa, 











SEND A? cts. in 
tam ps to E. & 0. WARD, 
for Giroulae of Advice —- hy Produce. Also 
recipe for Preserving Eggs. Ring P Washington 
Street, New York. ces current furnished Free, 
REFERENCE: :—Irving National Bank, New York City. 


rrvouw may BEES OR HONEY, 


IF YOU are in any 
we will, with pleasure ome ou a Som le Copy of tbe aro. 
an NINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


Produce Commis- 
sion Merchants, 





way interested in 

Me ONTHL GLE 

with a descriptive — NY of ent €..__F.. .. in Hives, 
Honey Extractors, Comb Foundation, Section Honey Boxes, 
all books and journals, and everything pertaining to . | 
Culture. Nothing patented; Simply send your address, 
plainly written, to ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


SHERIDAN'S 


CONDITION 


POWDER 


1s absolutely pure and 
ey gonesnsented. 


The fowls pass in at the rear, | 
Pine planing mill shav- } 


Beginning at one end, we | 


the acme of convenience | 


| 


| 


THE COLD WATER DIP (Thymo-Cresol) is a handy, sure, 


safe, absolutely NON-POISONOUS REMEDY for 
‘Ticks, Fleas, Mange, Scab, al! Insect Pests, all 
skin troubles, and many Diseases of Live 
stock. Used and r d by the ieadi 

Breeders and Veterinarians throughout the 


world. Send for Circular. 
T. W. LAWFORD & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


F. Ss. CIBSON 108 SPRUCE Street, 
ee ea oes two Baa 
Solicits Consignments of APP POT. NION 
HAY, LIVE STOCK, BUTTER,EGGS, POULTRY & GAME’ 
Market Price and Prompt Returns Dusvusleed. 
INSURE YOUR LIVE sTOCK WITH THE 


: ’ 
Stockraisers’ Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company 
The STOCKRAISERS’ is able to giye Absolute ie alee 
Prompt Settlements and LOW RATES ¢ 
2d, ov or 





Because, Ist, It is a FARMERS’ Company. 


“graveyard” insurance cannot be perpetrated under this plan. 
3d, Its risks consist of the average farm stock, special hazards 
being entirely avoided. 

The STOCKRAISERS’ is the only company writing policies of 


wy 


sufficient size to give ADEQUATE PROTECTION on Valuable Stock. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. Fer information concern- 


ing plans, rates, etc., address the Secreta 
H. M. SW EET. Beaver, Pa. _ 


PURE RECORDED, DED, SWINE. 


, otice Chest 
, Pry nao English Berk es. State 
ie.” number and breed desired,and write foria: 
ry wane formation to Cc. HL.WAR PRINGTON, 
Box 36, West Chester, Pa. 


cal [eth RED Guernsey &Jersey Cattle; also thorough- 

red an d grade Guernseys and Jerseys, Lincoln, ony yon 

; Hampshiredown Sheep a spec- 

talty. Chester White, kshire, 

‘orkshire & Poland-China Ti *, 
Scotch Collie Shepherd Dogs 

variety of Poultry. Come see om 

- = & select for yourselves. Send 
ig circular and _— 

EDWARD w ALTEIt, ox 76, West Chester, 

Formerly ‘ . Walter & Sons. _ 
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VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


INCORPORATED i883. 
FACILITIES FOR TEACHING AND Cimmneas, £0. 





VANTAGES UNSURPASSED. Session of 
eommences October Ist. §@ "For Catalogue and 
awther information, address the Secreta 
JOSE EPH HUGHES, oy, ) tL 


2537 and 2539 State 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


University of Pennsylvania. 
SESSION OF 1888--89. 
Opens October Ist, (888. 


For Catalogue address 


BR, 8 HUIDEKOPER, Dean. 
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10 to 20 BUSHEL MER Mt HOUR, 
can the work as well as any} 

30 Mill on the market, Can be : 
bn 4 '; any tread or swee 
power, or geared wind-mill. 
2. 4, or 6 HORSE POWE 
G2™ Extra set of grinding burrs + PN ot 
One set of burrs will nd one to 
three thousand beshe Ss. Satisfaction guare 
anuteed. Sent on 10 days’ pte . Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue of our 7. other sizes of Mills, 
Feed Cutters, Wood Saws, Horse Powers. 
Corn, Cob and Shuck Millis, &c. 
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So. Canal St.. CHICA 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery F. epaal Gates. 


Lawn, 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretch- 
¢rand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


ISEDCWICK BROS.. RICHMOND. Ind. 
ate +. TTON, Eastern i¢ 
arket &t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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oft any > otner a ie. is strictly a moticine Rote 
—¥ i chicken choleraand all diseases of 
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everywhere, or sent by mail for 25 cents in mampe. 
ot tg $1.20. Six cans by express, prepaid, for $5.00. DR. 
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Is worth its woiele - —_ =e. Illustrated book by 
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OUR YOUNG FOI KS open. Now place the left hand, with the palm to- AL ye 
vill Pm 2 wards youand the fingers. pointing upwards, by the HAY PRESS 
Do you know where the summer blooms all the side of the paper tube and near its lowerend. The § away if it will 


year round, 
Where there never is rain on a pic-nic day, 
And little boys never are called from play ? 
Would you like to live where nobody scolds, 
Where you never are told,“ It is time for bed.” 
Where you learn without trying and laugh with- 
out crying, 
Where snarls never pull when they comb your head? 
Then ho! hey! you must hie away 
To the wonderful land of nowhere. 


A tug is the only thing that has its tows behind. 

The answer to the flag-pole problem in May num- 
ber is 36 feet. HALF-DOZEN READERS. 

A New York engraver recently made this mistake: 
“Mr. and Mrs. , respectfully requests your 
presents at the marriage of their daughter. 





“ Yes, I believe in the eight hour system,” said a 
Western farmer. “I work eight hours in the fore- 
noon, and eight in the afternoon. In harvest time 
I sometimes put in an hour or two extra.” 


To fix pencil marks so they will not rub out, di- 
lute some well-skimmed milk with an equal bulk 
of water. Wash the pencil marks either of writing 
or drawing with it, using a soft camel's hair flat 
brush and avoid all rubbing. Place on a flat-board 
to dry. 


The boy who is usually late at breakfast, and late 
at school stands not much chance of being a good 
business man, nor the one who neglects his duties, 
and then says “I forgot,” of being a reliable man, 
while the one who can find pleasure in the suffering 
of dumb animals, and smaller boys, will never make 
a noble, generous, kind man—in short, a gentleman, 

— 


If it took a train of cars just seven days to run 
from New York to San Francisco, and vice versa, 
and a train left each city every morning at six 
o’clock, how many trains would a passenger getting 
on at New York meet on the road, not coanting the 
train that would arrive when he started, or the one 
that started when he would arrive? Fs. REs 


H. O. L. says to our F, J. boys, “ Whoever offers 
you a cigarette or cigar, say ‘No!’ without ‘I thank 
you.’ Ifitis offered in courtesy and kindness, it is 
a mistaken kindness. He deserves no thanks, and 
has no right to tempt you to learn, or to confirm 
you in a vicious, slavish habit. Beware of such a 
friend, for he is acting the part of an enemy.” 


A little colored boy in South Carolina made an at- 
tempt to write an excuse to his teacher for his ab- 
sence as follows: ‘“ Dear Affectionately Teacher: 
Ise sorry I couldn’t come to school on Friday, but 
I couldn’t cause it rain and dat’s de way it go in dis 
world. If de Lord shut the door, no man can open 
de door. If de Lord say open de door, no man can 
shut de door. If de Lord say ‘it rain,’ no man can 
stop it rain. But de Lord, he do all things well. 
And you oughn’t to growl about it.” 


I have noticed in your columns some discussion 
as to who is the mother ofa chick. I think the one 
that lays the egg is the mother, for if she remained 
undisturbed she would hatch it herself, but we 
interfere with the natural course of things by tak- 
ing eggs from one hen and putting them under 
another, thus making them all step-mothers, un- 
less, perchance, now and then one steals her nest 
away and then triumphantly hatches a good big 
brood of chicks. Who is the mother of an incuba- 
tor chick? The man who tends the brooder?—R.M.F. 


We give some more anagrams for you to exercise 

upon: 
Ten tea pot 
All great sin. 
A nice cold. 
Fat bakers. 
May I repeat it. 
Comical trade. 
Rare mad frolic. 
Ragged Tom. 
Queer as mad. 
See a pug dog. 
Tim ina pet. 
If I cut it so. 
Cure a cat sir. 
Pat, I crave pie. 
It is bread. 
Merrily to Pa. 


Our sight is not always to be depended upon, and 
a very odd experiment illustrative of the fact may 
be performed by any one in possession of two hands 
and a sheet of paper. Take the paper—stiff writing 
paper will answer best,—and roll it soas to forma 
tube about an inch in diameter. Apply the tube to 
the right eye, and look steadily through it atany con- 
venient object; at the same time keep the left eye 








strange sight will be seen of a hole—aclearly defined 
hole—through the palm of the left hand. The illu- 
sion is a strange one, and a good example of the 
things we are liable to have played on us by our 
two-eyed vision. 


A cheerful disposition, one that does not dwell 


on the ills of life, is such a blessed possession for | 





its owner and all connected with him that we | 


should do our best to lay the foundations of it in 
children. They should be taught indifference to 
slight mishaps as early as may be. Of course they 


should have sympathy and nursing when they | 


really need it, but a merry word, or a new idea will 


generally distract their attention from a slight | 
bruise, or a hard bump, when otherwise they would | 


make the most of it for the sake of being cuddled 


and petted, and ‘“‘as the twig is bent, the tree is | 


inclined.” 


To cure the skins of rabbits, or any small animal, 
lay it on a smooth board, fur side under, and fasten 
it down with tinned tacks. Wash it over first with 
a solution of salt, then dissolve two and a half 
ounces of alum in a pint of warm water, and 
with a sponge dipped in this solution, moisten the 
surface all over; repeat this every now and then for 
three days. When the skin is quite dry take out 
the tacks and rolling it loosely the long way, the 
hair side in, draw it quickly backwards and for, 
wards through a large smooth ring until it is quite 
soft, and then rollit the contrary way of theskinand 
repeat the operation. Skins prepared in this way 
would make nice gloves, chest protectors or caps for 
winter. 


W. M.B. adds this good suggestion to our hints 
about the use of the “‘ big dictionary.” ‘Cut out 
some strips of tough paper about an inch long, half 
an inch wide; write letters of the alphabet on 
them, each letter on a separate strip at one end of 
it. Stick these strips with paste, each on the first 
page of the space allotted in the dictionary to the 
letter the slip bears, leaving only enough projecting 
beyond the margin of the leaf to show the letter 
on the strip when the book is closed. Begin by 
fastening thus at the top of the page, the strip 
bearing “A; fasten “B” similiarly but so one’s 
view of it is not obstructed by “A,” ete. Write 
each letter on both sides of its strip. By this plan 
one can not only see ata glance where any letter 
begins, but also where it ends, and give a guess 
where the middle, or any part of the space allotted 
to the letter, isand thus with practice open the 
book very near the word wanted,"and its conveni- 
ence might lead to a more frequent use of the book. 
It can be arranged thus in a few minutes, therefore 
I recommend the plan for general trial.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 

Writing thoroughly taught 


SHORTHAN by mail or personally. 


ScoTT-BROWNE COLLEGE, 1006 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Sor Amateurs, 


HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS ii": 


Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectacles, Barometers, Luntern 
Slides, W.H. WALMSLEY & CO. Philada , Pa. 
Illus. price list free. Send for Special Bargain Lisis 


LA # AGENTS WANTED for Ladies’ and Childrens 


Wear. Valuable samples free conditionally. 
Write Mrs. F.C. Farrington, box 648, Chicago. 


LADIES Send 4 cents in stamps for Sample Cop 
of large 16-page paper and 80-page Boo 
mailed free. The Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn. 























LADY fen acne Reese 


By return mail. Full Description 
: FRE ress 





Moody’s New Tailor System of 
Cutting. MOODY & OO., Cincinnati, O _ 







BRADLEY HANDY SURREY 


The Beat on Wheels. 


Light, strong, convenient 

D> and low priced. Hand 

| to get into and out of. 
—— é— \Handy tor single horse 
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LA LX [A or pair. Handy for one 
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Free Circular, ‘‘How to purchase direct from the manufacturer.” 
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Binder we have seen. 
future reference, and this is the best way to doit. Mailed, postage paid, 
with directions for binding, on receipt of 50 cents, Address 


FARM JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


not fill the de- 
mand of my circulars. Send for Circulars and’ Price to 
the Manufacturer. JAS. KEMP, Kempton, Til. 


ARRANTED @ BENNETT'S IMPROVED 
THE BEST ©. 


Practical Stamp TUMP PU LLER 


Sent anywhereinthe JU, 8. 
Trial. 


2men. 












free, Man’f’d by 
H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, O, 


FARM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 


JAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York 


= 2 j BUY AN | 
DON ENGINE 
OR 


Until you have seen our circulars, Engines COMPLET® 
from 5 to 110 Horse Power, at prices below those of other 
reputable makers, BOILERS of every style. Automatic 
Engines for Electric Lights, Centrifugal Pumping Machin- 
ery for Drainage or Irrigation. Established 22 YEARS. 
Perfect satisfaction quaranteed. 1,400 IN USE. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, 
Box B BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. | 
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not to blow 
down off Vii) 
the tower, and that our \Y 
Geared Wind Mills 
have double the power 
of all other mills. 
Mfrs.ofTanks, Wind 
Mill supplies, and 
the Celebrated 


CHALLENGE 


Feed Grinders, 
HORSE POWERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, 
PUMPS and ! 
BRASS 
CYLINDERS ALWAYS 
ae a ap) BUY the BEST 
Good AGENTS WANTED. “TANTMN MEO ,Cosp*nrrunping Mil 


30 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILL ©0., 
BATAVIA, KANE O©O., ILL. 








HALLADAY. STANDARD 
ILL 


We ae wate 
da tandar um pis 
Wind Mill in 18 sizes, 

to 40 horse power. The 

i Halladay Standard 

Geared Wind Mill 

lIsizes. 1t040 

horse power. 


Wheel 

Wind Mill in 5 sizes, 
and a full line of Wind 
Mill specialties, Aliso 
the IXL Iron Feed 
Mill IXL Stalk Cut- 
ter, 1 Corn Shel- 
ler, Horse Powers, 
Jacks, Pumps of ail 
descriptions, Tanks of 
all sizes, and a 

full line of 

‘ ‘orse Haying 
Tools such_as_ Anti-friction, Reversi le, 
Swiveland Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon anc 
Grapple Forks, Wood Pulleys, Floor Hooks 
etc. 33 years experience will justify our ciaieing 
we make the best goods on the market. Sen 
for catalogue and prices. Agents wanted in all un- 
assigned Territory. : 

U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, Ill. 


Omana, NEB., Kansas Crry, Mo. 
Fort Wort, TEX., BosTon, Mass. 
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HANDY BINDER 


for binding the FARM JOURNAL, is made the right size and will hold 
three or four copies as well as the whole year. It allows the paper to 
ed out flat, and it is by far the simplest and most convenient 


You should preserve each volume of the paper for 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor w treat all subjects in season 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
Spun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and " 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned trom actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 





WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—Jobn A. Woodward, B. R. Black, F. D. Curtis and 
Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHEK PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1888. 


KEEP COOL. 

The conventions have all been held, the candi- 
dates all nominated, aud the politicians have settled 
down to a killing race for the offices. Everybody is 
going wild in the bustling excitement. We just 
want to counsel F. J. readers to be calm aud digui- 
fied in the matter. No matter which of the several 
candidates may be chosen, it will cost just as much 


to maintain a mile of useless fence, support a worth- | 


less cow, or pay the taxes upon the unproductive 
portion of the farm the year after the election as it 
does now. Make your chvice between candidutes 
and the policies they represent deliberately, and 
upon your own convictions, and make it a part of 
your public duty, as it is your highest privilege as a 
citizen, to vote your convictions. But don’t fool 
away half of the precious time of the three months 
between now and election day in “‘ talking politics.” 
If meetings in your neighborhood are to be addressed 
by gentlemen who can reason and talk sense, go and 
hear them, whether you agree with their views or 
not. But if the speakers are yamaring blather- 
skites whose chief ammunition is partisan and per- 
sonal abuse, you had better stay at home aud curry 
the pigs. 


The laying of the new corner stone of the Experi- 
ment Station building was one of the pleasing features 
of commencement week at the Pa. State Agricultural 
College. We are none the less proud of the advance- 
ment made by this institution in its real work, as well 
as in the estimation of the people of the State, 
because it is in some measure due to the stubborn 
fight made in its behalf by our associate Woodward, 
for the two terms he served as a member of the Leg- 
islature. He and other friends of the college made 
a gallant fight against odds aud won, and the up- 
ward turn iu its history will date fron: that point. 





In saving seed potatoes for sale the use of two 
things at digging time will add filty per cent. to the 
value of the crop. 


and a tender conscience, the eyes to be used in de- | 
tecting all spurious hills, and the conscience enabling | 


the potato grower to keep them in separate baskets 
to be fed tothe stock. We would rather not give 
ovr opinion of the man who pockets a big price in 
the spring for mixed seed potatoes. 








Blessings on the vigorous young “* help-meet,” or 
the blooming daughter, whu helped industrious hus- 
band and weary father through the toils of hay and 
harvest by driving the reaper or mower, riding the 
hay rake, or milking the cows and feeding the 
calves and pigs. 


It is neither kind nor wise to make the horse that 
works hard all day hunt his living at night. A half 
hour run in the cool of the evening, in a good pas- 
ture, will do him good, but that is enough. If that 
cannot be given, cut an arm-load of grass, and put it 
inthe manger. 


Many a farmer would fall behind if it were not for 
the thrift and economy of his wife and daughters. 
lf they look after the milk and hens why shoudn’t 
they have the income from the eggs and butter? It 
will hardly be a fair divide even then. 








Good side drains, guide boards at every cross 
roads, and an abundance of watering places well 
supplied with good water, are the best ornaments of 
a country road. 








August planting of some of the early vegetables, 
beets, lettuce, radishes, spinach, and the like, will 
provide some late luxuries. 








We refer to a pair of sharp eyes | 
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PROF, J. W. SANBORN. 


The Farm JourRNAL has heretofore refrained 
from taking part in politics, but the time has now 








come wher it can no longer stand aloof from the | 
great contest which is now pending; we therefore | 


| call upon our readers in thunder tones to rally to 

| the polls 

| TICKET. 

| For keeping small quantities of seed, paper bags 

} are better than cloth, as they give better protection 
from moisture and insects, and the name and date 
of pulling can easily be written on them ; then they 
ure already made and this is an item. 


We want the name of every boy and girl who 
reads the FARM JOURNAL who is willing to help us 
get our 200,000 subscribers the coming fall and 
winter. Please let us have yours on a postal card. 


Tools in perfect order make an economical use of 
power, and power costs money, always. 

The clover field or the wood lot is the best pig pen 
for this season. 

Good fences are better than constables as peace 
keepers. 

Neat farms are usually rich farms and getting 
richer. 

Where is your mower ? 








—_— 





(Gentie and harness at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 








Not even a market gardener gains anything by 
working Sundays, though his excuse for it is bet- 
ter than that of some others. 


That's what certain cheese factory patrons will be 
when a reliable, practical milk test is invented.— 
Dairy World. a 

We would not be very sorry if the man who uses 
horses with hard and ill-fitting harness this hot 
weather should be compelled to wear heavy and 
hard boots that were too tight for him. 


| 
| 
' 
“ Honest as a cat when the meat is out of reach.” 
| 


The billseeking to appropriate $150,000 for the pro- 
motion of silk culture, is by no means the biggest 
steal attempted by Congress, but it has about the 
thinnest, flimsiest and meanest disguise that can 
well be imagined. 


This growl is for the farmer who growls, grum- 
| bles and snarls. The F. J. reader wholives nearest 
him will have to go and read it to him, for he 
“dvesn’t take the paper.” 


Will making the heretofore “Commissioner of 
Agriculture” a “Secretary” make the seeds dis- 
tributed by his department any the more reliable 
as seeds, or less sought after by impecunious Con- 
gressmen as vote catchers? 


Evidence presented in a Chicago court seems to 
clearly fix jury bribing upon one of the street rail- 
way companies of that city. Just let us go on 
voting power into the hands of combined money 
owners,and see where we shall land. 


The worst combination in the country is the 
pork and adulterated Jard packers. They have no 
| equalin the Standard Oil trust, the sugar trust, 





next fall and elect—-—-THE BEST | 





the copper trust or any other trust. The prices 
of cattle to the producer have gone down 50 per 
cent, and the price to the consumers has increased, 
aud every single dollar of the difference has gone 
into the pocket of the combination.—National 
Butcher's Association. 


Itisan astounding and outrageous fact that a 
score or two of great capitalists engaged in refining 
sugar (not producing it understand,) should be able, 
by an agreement among themselves, to levy and 
collect unjust tribute from the American people at 
the rate of $27,000,000 per year by advancing the 
frice of this commodity. But this is what they 
have done, and added insult to injury by setting 
the price at the top notch at the season of ripening 
fruits, when the preservation of the year’s supply 
increases the every day demand. Refining sugar 
is a legitimate businessand entitled to legitimate 
profits, but this is bold and shameless robbery,and 
means should be discovered to prevent it, even 
though some of the fortunes which these arrogant 
monopolists have wrested from the people should 
be again scattered among those who have con- 
tributed to their building up. A thief has no right 
to his ill-gotten gains. 

OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Our portrait this month is of one of the leading 
farmers of this country, who has achieved this emi- 
nence in spite of, rather than because of, the com- 
fortable circumstances of his youth and early 
manhood, 

Prof. J. W. Sanborn was forty-one years old on 
the 4th of February last, being a native of Gilman- 
ton, N. H., where his father was a man of means, 
owning 2500 acres of land, saw-mill and other prop- 
erty. Both his mother and father were people of 
culture, and in the fine library of their house was to 
be found the best of agricultural publications then 
in existence. The young man was a student, and 
through intercourse with these books, became in- 
terested in the science of farming, and resolved to 
make it his life work. 

When he arrived at his majority he was admit- 
ted toa partnership in the big farm, which con- 
tinued until he was 29, when he was appointed 
Superintendent of the State College Farm. At 21 
he was chosen Superintendent of Public schools 
and re-elected the following year. At 25 he became 
a member of the State Board of Agriculture, con- 
tinuing a leading member for ten years, when he 
left the state. At 27 he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, though belonging to and nominated by the 
minority party, and re-elected the following year. 
In both years he served as chairman of the Agri- 
cultural College Committee, and in both secured 
appropriations for it. His management of the 
College farm as Superintendent for six years made 
of it an almost model farm, and caused it to yield 
a profit every year. 

At this time Prof. Sanborn was 35 years of age, 
had achieved a national reputation, and was 
called to the chair of Professor of Agricultural 
Chemistry at the Missouri State Agricultural Col- 
lege, at Columbia, and shortly became Dean of 
the Faculty. His influence upon the agricul- 
tural interests of the state immediately be- 
gan to be felt. He was shortly made Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture, then State 
Statistician for the Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington, and Secretary of the Kansas 
City Fat Stock Show. He was recently elected 
Director of the Indiana Experiment Station, and 
Professor of Agriculture at Purdue University, for 
both of which positions he is exceptionally well 
equipped. 

One of the leading farm papers of the country 
has awarded Prof. Sanborn a just measure of 
praise in saying that not asingle interest intrusted 
to his hands has ever left them without having 
been greatly benefited and placed on a broader 
basis of success. 

In 1872 Prof. Sanborn married Miss Belle G. Os- 
borne, a daughter of a New Hampshire farmer,who 
is as ardent a lover of farm life as her distinguished 
husband. Two sons and a daughter complete the 
happy family. 
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TOPICS IN SEASON. 
THE OUTLOOK, , 

When clover fields get to be as common as they 

should be, wheat will cost less and be worth more. 

The “seventeen-year locusts” are ruining the 


young orchards in some localities West and 
South. 


Consumers of meat products are continually 
growing more fastidious and particular as to their 
appearance, quality and healthiulness, and the 
growers of pork must cater to this.—Farmer’s Club 
Journal. 





— 

Crude cattle raising in the settled portions of 
Texas is played out. We must, to make the busi- 
ness profitable, fatten and slaughter our cattle 
here, and by means of refrigerator cars and ships, 
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send them to the markets of the world.—A Texan 
Ranuchman, 


The world’s wheat crop of last year were not far 
from 135,000,000 of bushels greater than for either 


of the previous two years. Probably much of 


this “surplus” has been cousumed in feed and 
careless use, but unquestionably enough of it re- 
mains, and will be added to this year’s crop to keep 
prices lower than the farmer cares to see. 


THE FARM, 
Keep farming implements dry, or else grease them, 
or they will rust in muggy weather. 
Let the harrow and roller follow the plow before 
the sun goes down, in preparation for wheat. 


Acrop of rye on the potato stubble will prove 
clear gain no matter what is to be done with the 
land next year. 


Beans that are early enough to be pulled this 
month can probably be cured in rows and heaps 
on the ground, without stacking. 

Corn cut off for fodder while in bloom, either to 
be dried or siloed, contains but 13 per cent of 
solids. If left until ears are formed and the ker- 
nels begin to glaze, it will have 25 per cent solids. 


That lawn, of which I have told several times, 
made of Kentucky blue grass and white clover, is 
still the admiration of the whole country side and 
the particular joy of my beauty-loving eyes. I 
wish every farm-house might be so beautified. Get 
the soil in shape now and sow next spring. JOHN. 


If the soil be rich and strong probably the young 
clover will keep the ragweed down in the stubble 
fields. Should the ragweed get ahead, give the 
clover a boost by mowing with the machine set as 
high as may be to avoid injury to the clover. Take 
the track-clearer off the mower and let the weeds 
remain as they fall and thus shade the clover. 

Fully three-fourths of the winter wheat sown in 
the wheat growing states is sown by means of 
drills, which shows plainly the driftof opinions in 
respect to drilling and broad casting. A good drill 
puts the grainin at auniform depth and in the 
best condition to germinate quickly and evenly. 
Since in drilling the grain is not wasted by being 
left on the surface, and by uneven covering less 
seed is required than in broad casting. Being put 
in rows and the seed deposited at the bottom of a 
little furrow,the growing plant is protected from the 
heaving action of frost and from the high winds of 
spring. The ridges help to hold the snow, which is 
an advantage, and when the wind biows it drives 
the soil about the roots rather than away from 
them. There is a further advantage inthe drilling 
of small grain, the grasses have a better chance for 
life and growth, the entire space between the rows 
being given up to them. 

There are drills and drills made, few if any poor 
ones and many good ones. Besides the grain 
seeder, good drills now have a grass seeder and a 





Fie. 1. 


fertilizer distributer, the seeder and distributer all 
working on the force-feed plan, sowing with per- 
fect regularity and certainty any given quantity 
per acre, 

Farmers having rough, rocky, orstumpy ground 
should be sure to gev their drills with spring 
hoes attached. We show one of them at fig. 1. 
straightened out to pass an obstruction. The 
spring draws the hoe back to position as soon as 
the obstruction is passed. This form of spring, a 
fiat, curved steel strap, is used on the Farmer's Fa- 
vorite made by Bickford & Huffman, Macedon, N. 
Y.,a firm who keep abreast of the times in the 
manufacture of their specialty. 

The press-wheel attachment we believe to be a 
valuable improvement in drills. The one shown 
at fig. 2 is Barber’s Press Wheel attachment and is 
used on the Superior Drill made by the Superior 
Drill Co., Springfield, O. There is another form of 
wheel used by the Empire Drill Co., Shortsville, 
N.Y. The wheel regulates the depth and at the 
same time presses the soil immediately over the 
seed, two points of especial importance in sowing 
on loose soil. As arule wheat is sown much too 








deep on such soils, and a great deal ofseed wasted. 
Being crowded together in a deep, narrow furrow 
five or six inches below the surface a large propor- 
tion of the germs perish before they reach the sur- 
face, and more seed has to be sown than is really 
necessary. 

Wheat ground should be well prepared for the 
seed, and sharp, narrow hoes to mellow it are not re- 
quired. To avoid tuo deep seeding without the use 
of the press-wheel,the Empire Company have made 





Fig. 2. 
a hoe that opens a broad bottomed furrow, and that 
can be adjusted to run very shallow. We notice 
another improvement attached to the Farmers 
Friend Drill Co’s drill, Dayton, O. namely, a seat 
at the rear where the operator can see and manage 
the hoes. 

The acid in ferilizers quickly corrodes the iron 
parts exposed to its action, and the distributer be- 
comes clogged. To avoid this Gere, Truman, Platt 
& Co., Owego, N. Y., coat the iron parts of the 
distributers of their Champion @rill with gray en- 
amel which is acid proof. 

We have not the space to so mach as mention all 
the good points of this modern implement, and 
can only refer our readers to the circulars of adver- 
tisers in this issue. The Spangler M’f'g Co., York, 
Pa., Sohn Ridge Implement Co., Hamilton, O., 
Farmers Friend M’fg Co., Dayton, O., Bickford & 
Huffman, Macedon, N. Y. and the Empire Drill 
Co., Shortsville, N. Y. 

TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

Use a small sharp knife in gathering cucumbers, 
At any rate don’t break the vines. 

It is easier to sell four or eight packages of choice 
fruit in gift crates or baskets than to sell a bushel 
in one package. 

I see ashes recommended for the cabbage worm. 
Salt is better. Sprinkle over the cabbage when the 
dew is on.—W. B., Holton, Kansas. 


If wheat is not to follow early potatoes plow the 
ground and plant Winnipgstadt cabbage. Use 
some fertilizer in the hill. If they get a good start 
they will worry the worms. 





It helps to ripen the fruit and the wood also to 
keep the vineyard free from weeds and the sur- 
face soil mellow. In field culture the small Acme 
harrow is just the implement needed for this 
work, 


If you set strawberry plants this summer or 
fall, set close, say 10 or 12inches apart; in this way 
they cover the ground and stand the winter better. 
If plants are wide apart and isolated they must be 
mulched. 


The best time to pick tomatoes is when it is cool 
and dry. If picked while wet with dew or rain 
they are apt to crack ; if picked in the hottest part 
of the day they are too soft and are injured in 
handling. Handle them gently, always. 


Canteloupes are ripe when theskin cracks around 
the stem and the surface assumes a bronze or yel- 
low color, They are ready for market when the 
surface becomes “roughed up,” as the truckers say, 
and they attain their full size. If they have begun 
to color they are too ripe to ship well. 


If it is desirable to multiply rapidly a choice 
variety of Black-cap raspberries, cut the tips of the 
canes once more this month to cause more tips to 
shoot out. The more tips the more roots and 
plants. Only stronggrowing kinds will stand such 
late pruning. = 

How can I tell toa certainty when watermelons 
are ripe without plugging them? SUBSCRIBER, 
Cambridge, Md. 

There is no infallible rule, but the following are 
the indications of ripening: A soft, dull sound 
when thumped with the finger ; the side that lies 
on the ground is yellowish white and is rather 
tough when cut with the finger nail; the smal] 
leaf and tendril at the stem are partly or wholly 
dead and dried up; the rind, especially on top, 





loses, its bloom and becomes slightly rough or 
blistered. ‘The trained eye readily detects these 
sigus of ripeness and rarely makes a mistake, 





THE ORCHARD. 

Dry some cherries if you can procure any. 

Let the children learn to bud. 

Handle fruit tenderly just as you do eggs. 

Bud in August, that is if the bark be loose. 

Cultivate the young apple trees in August exactly 
as you did the corn rows in June, 

Read the timely articles on insect enemies of the 
orchard, by @ Kansas subscriber, below. 


Have bushel boxes made tu pick fruit in. You 
ought to have made them before this, perhaps. 
Make a note of it—to make some next winter. 


Ignorance in the orchardist’s head, and careless- 
ness in his mind, are two of the worst diseases that 
can befall his fruit trees. They are always fatal 
after a lingering illness. he 


If you will dig out those old trees that are done 
bearing profitable crops*and turn them into fire 
wood, you will save enough by the operation to pay 
for the FARM JOURNAL 17 years. 


I raise my own trees mostly from the root grafts 
which I procure from the east for the reason that 
in that way I can get better trees than I do when I 
buy them, and find it much more convenient every 
way. Z. FRENCH, Green River, Wash, Ter. 


I have found, where there has not been provision 
made to ward off the beetle, the month of Augusta 
good time to dislodge the borer. They are from 
1-8 to 1-16 of an inch in length, can be detected by 
the bark being diseolored, or a drop of dark colored 
liquid resting on the bark can be scraped out with 
the point of a pen-knife, they not having reached 
the wood, with very little injury to the tree. I 
have found them hatched on the 22nd of July, and 
taken 15 from one tree, not one having reached the 
wood. _ OD.S. H., Hitner, Pa. 


I have a cherry orchard composed of “‘ Morelias”’ 
black and red, eight years old. I have been trying 
to kill the sprouts by digging and mowing them, 
but they have gained on me until the ground isa 
complete mat of sprouts. What do you think of 
grubbing them out with a mattock in the dark of 
the moon in August? One of my neighbors says it 
will kill them. The orchard covers an acre of land, 
Please reply in your answers to correspondents. 

Aurora, Kans. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


In midsummer successful war can be best made 
against all noxious vegetation, and we have no 
doubt your neighbor is correct in his advice. We 
are not sure that the “dark of the moon” is any 
better time than any other part of August. 


(TEN DOLLAR PRIZE ARTICLE.) 
HOW TO DEAL WITH THE INSECT ENEMIES 
OF THE ORCHARD. 
BY E. E, BENTON, 


It is only by concerted action that injurious 
insects can be completely subdued if it is possible 
to subdue them at all,and it seems that it is possible 
with the knowledge now in our possession, at least 
with many of our worst enemies. The question is 
how to secure this concerted action. The locality 
where all the people will voluntarily work to- 
gether for good in this direction is yet to be heard 
from. Hence we need legislation on the subject. 
In some states this has been done, notably in Cali- 
fornia where a stringent law has been passed in 
relation to the codling moth and has been enforced 
with considerable success. Let horticulturists 
write and have laws passed in all our states, and 
then, and not till then, will we be able to get the 
better of these pests which eause such enormous 
losses to the whole country yearly. 

Passing now to a consideration of details, I will 
state briefly some conclusions in regard to insect- 
icides after which I will refer to a few of the most 
common insects with which the orchardist has to 
deal. 

After countless experiments with endless varie- 
ties of drugs, washes and mechanical devices, our 
best orchardists and entomologists have about set- 
tled down to the belief that arsenic in the torm of 
Paris green or London purple is our most valuable 
and effective insecticide. Some have been slow to 
use this because of its poisonous nature, but there 
now seems no reason to doubt that it can be used 
with perfect safety if proper methods are employed. 
Prof. Riley, Cook, and others have shown that al) 
leaf eating insects as well as some others, particu- 
larly the codling moth, can be destroyed by these 
substances in the form of a solution, with neatness 
and dispatch, and also more cheaply than by other 
methods. There are some insects which must be 
treated in other ways, such as those which are sap- 
suckers and the different varieties of borers. 

London purple is on some accounts preferable to 
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Paris green. It is cheaper and it does not settle in 
solution needing to be stirred ; on the other hand it 
is not of fixed strength as is the latter. The amount 
used may be stated as one pound to fifty gallonsof 
water although practice varies greatly in this re- 
spect. The powder should first be wet to a paste 
before putting into the water; it will then mix read- 
ily. The most effective way to apply is to put the 
mixture in a barrel placed in a wagon; this is to 
be drawn through the orchard and the trees 
sprayed by means of a force pump and short hose 
having a spraying nozzle. The apparatus may be 
had of dealers. It is necessary that the spray 
should be very fine so that it will penetrate every 
part of the tree; if it fall in heavy drops many 
worms will most likely escape. 

Another remedy for which much can be hoped 
is the kerosene emulsion. This kills by contact and 
is thus of a wider range of service than the fore- 
going which must be taken into the stomach. 
There is also no danger involved in its use. To pre- 
pare take two parts kerosene and one of sour milk; 
this must be churned in a force pump until a sub- 
stance resembling butter is produced which can 
be diluted to any degree with water, and can be 
preserved for any length of time if kept from the 
air. Soft soap may be used instead of milk. It is 
to be applied in the same way as the preceding re- 
medy. Care should be taken that the mixture is 
not so strong as to injure the foliage. Hence ex- 
periment on a small scale until the right degree of 
strength is reached for the particular kind of veg- 
etation to which it is to be applied. 

These two insecticides are all that need be re- 
ferred to here; others will be noticed below. Some 
insects require special treatment ; such treatment 
depending of course on their habits, and for this 
reason it is neccessary to know what those habits 
are. This is an important matter and all fruit 
growers should be provided with one or more good 
text books on the subject. Especially is this need- 
ful to learn the nature of little known species 
which are constantly making their appearance. 

THE CODLING MoTH. The larve of this arch en- 
emy of the orchardists begins its work on the ap- 
ple, pear and other trees, as soon in the spring as 
the fruit is fairly formed. These mature in June 
and a second brood soon take their place, thus the 
depredation is continued during the entire season. 
Spraying with poison is no doubt the best remedy 
for the first brood, and if done thoroughly little 
damage need be expected from the second. The 
work should be done about two weeks after blossom- 
ing time. Allow no stock in the orchard for two or 
three weeks. Then if it is found that the pest is 
not extirpated it will be well to turn in hogs or 
sheep. Many rely on this remedy alone. The in- 
fected apple will usually fall and be immediately 
devoured by the stock. Protect the trees by means 
of stakes or wire cloth, so that there will be no dan- 
ger of the bark being injured. 

The old band method is still preferred by some, 
but it is expensive, troublesome and neveran en- 
tire success. The object is to furnish a trap where 
the worm will spin its cocoon. Place a band about 
the trunk of the tree, of cloth, paper or leather, It 
should be done about the first of June when the 
worm leaves the apple and seeks a sheltered place 
to undergo its transformation. All rough bark on 
the tree should be removed, as well as litter of every 
kind which may be about the orchard so that every 
inducement will be given the worm to resort to the 
band. The bands are to be examined once a week 
and the cocoons destroyed. This should be con- 
tinued throughout the season. 

THE GANKER WoRMS. These are leaf eaters and 
there are several varieties, the most common 
being the spring canker worm which alone is re- 
ferred to here. For this, again, the spraying pro- 
cess must be considered the best remedy. It should 
be done as soon as the leaves begin to form. The 
next best remedy is as follows, and is based on the 
fact that the female moth being wingless must as- 
cend the trunk of the tree to deposit its eggs. This 
it does very early in the{spring, and at that time 
some barrier may be placed on the trunk. Any- 
thing that really is a barrier will be a success, 
Many different methods are used ; two of the best 
are as follows: Bright, new tin bands may be put 
on by first passing a rope around the trunk which 
is to be held by a nail; then bend the tin around, 
which should be about four inches wide, so that 
the rope will come at its middle. Fasten the tin 
by a nail driven through its over-lapping ends into 
the rope. It must be renewed as soon as it becomes 
rusty, or the moths will crawl over. 

Another means is to place a band of stiff paper 
around the trunk making it fil very closely: this is 
smeared with tar, molasses or anything sticky. The 
moth becomes entangled in its passage upward. 
The tar, or whatever is used must be kept fresh 
and this is the chief objection to this remedy for 
it ordinarily needs to be done every other day. 
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Continue until about the middie of April or until 
ull danger is past. 

BoRERS. The three most common of these are 
the flat head, and round head apple borer, and the 
peach borer. The preventive method is to wash 
the trunk of the tree with something which will be 
offensive to the beetle and thus prevent it from de- 
positing its eggs on the bark. Many different 
washes are used such as soft soap, carbolic acid, 
lime, sulphur, soot, and copperas or mixtures of 
some of these. No doubt any of them will do pro- 
vided they are kept fresh. Begin to apply in late 
May and continue until September. 

Some of our best orchardists resort to the method 
of digging out the grub after it has entered the 
tree. If the orchard can be thoroughly gone over 
for this purpose three times a year the pest may 
be kept in check. Good dates are the middle of 
June, August and October. Use a sharp Knife or 
wire, or a sharpenedumbrellastay. The moisture 
on the instrument will show when the grub has 
been reached. 

In the case of the peach tree borer, a band about 
the trunk of the tree will serve a good purpose. It 
should be a foot wide and of stiff paper. Place so 
that the lower edge will come below the surface of 
the ground. Examine in spring and fall to kill 
such as may get beneath. 

APHIs. These are sap-suckers. Prof, A. J. Cook’s 
remedy which he declares to be perfectly effectual 
is made as follows: Take one quart of soft soap, 
and ‘one gallon of water; heat toa boil and then 
stirin one pint of kerosene. For the bark louse 
wash the trunks with this mixture. For the root 
louse pour around the trunk; it will follow the 
roots. There is no danger in using too much, nor 
will it hurt foliage. 

THE CuRCcULIO. The old jarring process, while 
troublesome and expensive,is yet the only one 
which can be recommended. Use acloth attached 
to a frame and having a slit in one side. It may be 
carried by two persons or may be fixed on wheels. 
Having placed it under a tree with the stem in the 
slit,jar with a rubber or cloth covered mallet.* 
The beetles which are very small will fallon the 
cloth where they may be caught and killed. The 
work should be commenced about the middle of 
May and continued at intervals whenever there 
are enough insects to make it profitable through- 
the season. The jarring, to be effective, must be 
done in early morning or late in the evening for 
those are the times when the beetle is most apt to 
be on the tree. Morris Co., Kan. 


* It is better to bore a half inch hole two or three inches into 
the tree and drive in an iron plug, letting it extend out an inch 
or 80, and strike this with a heavy iron hammer. The cushioned 
mallet does not produce a sufficiently sharp jar.—EDITOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you trite to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do #0, as our readers are served with the beat. 


"KALAMAZOO CELERY PLANTS 


Ready June Ist at $2.00 per 1000 for any of the leading 
varieties; large lots very cheap. Celery Culture complete 50 
cents, or given with all orders of 5000 plants or over, 


B. BOCHOVE & BRO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS! sitsstoxt" jas 
Haas Peach; Jessie, Mammoth and Itasca Strawberries 3 
all kinds of Fruit Trees and best Small Fruits at FAIR- 
VIEW NURSERIES. Estab. 1835. Oldest in the State. Cat. 
and price-list free. C. H. PERKINS, Moorestown,N.J. 


Fruit Growers, 
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2 Family Prince 


Evaporates fruits, 
sugar corn, jellies, 
&c. ‘cooks or steams 
puddings, custards, 
vegetables. &c.,&c. 
as very day, on 

ove. Large 
Illus. catalogue free. GOULD & THORNDIKE, Vineland, N.d. 
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Full treatise on improved methods, rofits and prices 


~ EVAPORATING | FRUIT 


ee AMERICAN MES Gos pa, 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 


8450, $6.00 and 810.00. 
for Circular. astern 
Mig Co., 258 So. 5th St., Philad’a. 








VICTOR STEAM 


EVAPORATOR 
The GREATEST INVENTION of the Age 


Leaves 

in every 
FRUIT, BERRY 
andVEGETABLE 
the natural color 
and taste. “@a “Ga 


Price, $6 te to $10. — AGENTS WANTED. 
A fortune in every territory. Don’t wait. Let us 
register youre ounty at once. We send perfect 
working models and outfit for $2. $1500 to 
$3500 can be made in each county this season. 
The Victor Steam Evaporator Co. Cincinnati, O. 


WILL DO 
10HOURS 









capacity ; sma 
interchangeable syrup 
pans (connected by 
siphons), easily han- 
died for cleansing and storin 
and a perfect automat c 
regulator. The Champion 
is as great an improvement 
over the Cook pan as the 
og was over the old — Bos mae hung on a fence 
Catalogues Free. n this paper. 


G.H. GRIMM & cO., HUDSON, OHIO. 


AN EMINENT SUCCESS: 
Big Injun Sulky Plow! 











SENS a AMIR 
A Practical 3-Wheel Sulky Plow. 


Draws out of the ground without disturbing 
the furrow. Full line.of CHILLED STEEL AND 
COMBINATION WALKING PLOWS, Send for cir- 


culars. 


GALE MANUFACTURING CO., 
ALBION, MICH. 





McCALLUM 


Potato Digger & Picker 


{#2 Will do more and better work than 25 men. 
We Warrant them fully. LIVE 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for Cata- 
~ ae of DIGG ERS] RON A H Ln 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 








No man was ever endowed with a judgment so 
correct and judicious, in regulating his life, but that 
circumstances, time and experince would teach him 


something new, and apprise him that of those things 


with which he thought himself the best acquainted 
he knew nothing; and that those ideas which in 
theory appeared the most advantageous were found, 
when brought into practice, to be altogether inappli- 
eable. 








Blessing she is ; God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow ; 
Nor had she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 
She is most fair, and thereunto 

Her life doth rightly harmonize ; 
Feeling or thought that was not true 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes. 

She is a woman: one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 





Happiness is more likely to be found in the heart 
of one whom the world deems sore tried than in the 
heart of one who seems favored above others. 


No one ever did a designed injury to another but at 
the same time he did a greater to himself. 





WHOARE THE POOR? 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

Since the appearance in print of my article 
‘Economy not always wealth,” I have received a 
communication signed W. R. Rendrag, which in 
common parlance might be said to ‘go for me.” 
It says,‘ there comes a poor, discouraged woman in- 
to the JouRNAL family, asking for a piece of bread, 
a crumb of comfort” and I have cast stones at her, 
and adds ‘‘as ye did it not to the least of these, ye 
did it not to me. O, shame on the idea that none 
come to poverty, but the lazy person and the spend- 
thrift.” Iregret that the length of the paper pre- 
vents its publicationin F. J. The article it criticises 
was written in response to one who did not come to 
the JouRNAL family as a discouraged, humble- 





minded woman seeking advice naturally would, but | 


opened by berating the F. J. for not having given 
her an equivalent for her money. She wrote that 
in the three years she had been a subscriber, ‘‘ she 
had never once seen a paragraph telling a poor man 
how to farm profitably ; never a word for the poor 
man who hasn’t a cent.” 

Now who are the poor? What is meant by not 
having a cent? It does not take ordinary intelli- 
gence to see that the information contained in F. J. 
columns ‘can be made applicable to the poorest of 
homes and poorest of farmers. Therefore I under- 
stand by addressing such words to it, that the en- 
tirely destitute was meant when the term “‘ hasn’t a 
cent” was used, and such I maintain have no right 
to set up farming; they do it by imperiling other 
people’s means, which they have no right to do, and 

- which there is no law human or devine to sanction. 
Those who are temporarily out of cash cannot be 
set down as so poor as not to have a cent. Could 
the great philanthropist Elizabeth Thompson of 
Boston who has anincome of $50,000 a year, which 
she receives quarterly and spends the whole in 
charity, often emptying her pocket entirely before 
pay day returns, be set down as a poor person who 
hasn’t a cent? 

Rich people, as well as those of small means, are 
often stripped of ready money, but they can utilize 
good advice for all that, and I still insist that who- 
ever has a home, however humble, or a farm, how- 
ever poor, can profit by a careful perusal of our pet 
JourNAL. I had nointention to convey the idea that 
the deserving are never made poor, for I said, “ mis- 
fortunes often befall us, but the rightous are not 
forsaken.” If they will continue in well doing by 


| 





and by they shall reap a reward. We have this 
promise and I never knew it to fail; it applies to 
temporal as well as spiritual things. Why did not W, 
R. R. give some advice himself to the poor woman 
‘‘asking acrumb?” I gave all that I had from my 
slim store, why did not he (she or it) with his better 
light, his superior understanding of her wants, help 
this needy applicant? ‘‘ When saw we thee a hun- 
gered, or athirst, or a stranger.” When we see a 
thing that needs to be done, that it is our Christian 
duty to do, we are not to pass by on the other side 
and leave it for others, and scold and judge and con- 


demn them for not doing it right, but we must goat | 
it ourselves with our own might, would we win the | 


King’s praise ‘‘ye have done it unto me.” Write 
something, good critic, that will be bread to the 
poor woman and others like her, and the F. J. will 
publish it, [ will insist that my space be used for 
the purpose if there is no other to spare. Tell us of 
that something worthier than the old well tried trio, 
**honesty, frugality and industry,” which seems te 
be a failure in your section. 

From W. R. R’s letter I quote as follows; ‘* Here 
in Switzerland connty, the second smallest county 
in Indiana, with only one town (city) of two thous- 
and inhabitants there were put up for sale for taxes 
in one year two hundred and fifty homes. With 
many of these personsI am intimately acquainted 
and positively know that they are honest, frugal and 
industrious, but there has been, and stillis such a 
legislating of the money out of the hands of the 
poor and into the hands of the rich that God only 
knows what the result will finally be. Let me make 
just one statement which tends to show how the poor, 
and I might add the honest, are kept at bay in any 
attempt to get some of the money paid to public 
servants. In order to be a candidate for any of the 
principal offices in this small county, one must “ ante 
up” $400 for campaign purposes.” 

Here at least we can stand on common ground, for 
no one can more heartily despise the tricks of the 
politician and scrambler for office than Ido. But the 
block over which Iam stumbling is that the people 
submit to them. Why do not the farmers who are 
numerically stronger than any other class, put a 
stop to this sort of chicanery? They grumble and 
complain heavily of hard times and abuse, but in- 
stead of using their strength to right their wrongs, as 
they could if they would in consideration of their 
great numbers, they march up tothe ballot box 
merrily and manfully (?) and deposit their votes for 
the very fellow they know has no more respect for 
them than he has for the lop-eared animal that fur- 
nishes his bacon and who will not lift a finger in legis- 
lative enactments that will be of benefit to the farmer. 
I am very much of the opinion that if farmers love 
the political tricksters and political parties better 
than they do their own prosperity and family fire- 
sides they ought to at least quit grumbling, and 
swallow down the pills without making faces. How 
is itin Switzerland county, a little county of 160,- 
000 acres and 1347 farms, making an average of 
about 118 acres toa farm? Two hundred and fifty 
homes in one year sold for taxes; sold in a county 
that isso favorably located on the,Ohio river be- 
tween the two large cities, Cincinnati and Lovis- 
ville, and their big markets, with water transporta- 
tion, which is always cheap, to both. Are the 
farmers of the county awake to their interests ? 
How many dram shops and taverns have you, and 
how many prisons and poorhouses are your citizens 
taxed to support in consequence of them? How 
do your voters stand on the constitutional prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, that weighs down the farmer 
worst of all monopolies; crushes him by his own 
indulgence, by the taxes it imposes upon his land, 
and by the injury it is to city markets, so much of 
the mechanic’s and tradesmen’s money going into the 
whiskey till that would otherwise be put into the 
farmers’ pocket for nice fruits and vegetables? The 
census of 1880 gives the county 3216 voters, and 
they must be principally agriculturists as there is 
no city of any considerable size. They surely have 
things in their own hands as far as county offices are 
concerned. The debt of the county is only set 
down as $950, while the value of the farms is 
$4,139,580. Switzerland county should not have to 
be sold out for taxes at the rate mentioned if her 
farmers were looking out for their own interests. 
Among her products, 79,289 lbs. of tobacco were 
grown in 1879. Who “chaws” all that? Or per- 
haps it is sent away to demoralize some other people. 








Nobody can be called frugal who uses tobacco. or 
strong drink. 

Farming is indeed an up-hill business at present, 
but where I live it is not the frugal, the honest and 
industrious who are most frequently sold out by the 
sheriff, but it is principally from among those who at 
all hazards must ‘‘cut a dash.” I can count scores 
who have come to grief who have heired fortuves 
and been abundantly provided with means for carry- 
ing on business comfortably and successfully, but 
through extravagant habits, speculation, and a 
good deal of inattention to details and general 
lack of application have lost all, and late in life are 
dependent upon others, whjle the hard-working, 
clean-souled men aud women who have been living 
within their slender resources, and steadily climbing 
upward, are better able to weather out the hard 
times. 

In the earl} days of our country’s history, the 
agriculturist was chief among men. Our Presidents 
and statesmen were educated farmers, who loved the 
quiet, studious retirement of country life, and their 
natiye dignity and intelligence naturally brought 
them to the front in governmental affairs, but we of 
our day are quietly settling down into growing 
ignorance, not caring much for general culture, or 
the understanding of political science and how to 
protect ourselves, while all the time we are moaning 
heavily that the world uses us so badly. The fittest 
will survive, and unless farmers radically change 
their methods it will not be them. 

Who are the poor did Task? The poor are those 
who do not know how to make the most of the 
blessings God has provided for their use. 


FIVE SHORT SERMONS TO YOUNG 
HUSBANDS. 
BY ROSE PARK.—NUMBER FOUR. 

My dear young husband, do not I beg of you 
start out with the notion that you are to ride all the 
hobbies, and that the old deep ruts that your grand- 
mother and great-grandmother trod in are good 
enough for your wife. You want to try all the new 
plows and harrows and hay-lifters, and you want to 
experiment with all the new varieties of oats and 
clover andwheat. You want to try all the different 
kinds of farm stock, and as fast as you find out that 
it does not suit you discard itand get others. This 
is all perfectly right and proper. I do not see 
how a young farmer is to be prosperous unless he 
does try things, study about them, and be interested 
in them. 

But won’t you, please, for the sake of humanity, 
for the sake of the children that are to grow up 
around you, let your wife have some things that she 
wants, and the way thatshe wantsthem. Of course 
it will cost something to humor her, either in cash 
or time, but let it cost; we never get anything for 
nothing, and the pay that comes of acalm temper 
and a contented spirit is greater than any number 
of dollars and cents. I know a woman who for 
twelve years has begged for a summer kitchen, just 
a little affair of boards and shingles, no plastering, 
no paint. She says that cooking in the big kitchen 
in the summer time heats the whole house and makes 
it hot and smothery to go to bed in at night. She 
believes that she would live longer, and be happier 
and better, if that longing for a summer kitchen 
could ever be satisfied. Another of my friends 
wanted a garden. She had a corner of a corn-field, 
but the sheep, and cows, and horses trampled them 
in the winter time and killed out all the things that 
would have lived through the winter if they had been 
in areal garden. When her only son was a baby she 
got her husband to promise to pale her in a garden 
as soon as he had the money to spare. Time went 
on, the little son was five years old, still there was 
no garden and the wife’s heart was sore every time 
she looked at other women’s long rows of currant 
and raspberry bushes, and their sage and other culi- 
nary herbs, and again and again the subject of the 
garden came up and was put by for want of funds. 
More years went by and the little boy was ten and 
could plow and harrow for his father ; and still 
there was no garden. Then he was a big boy and 
one day he brought home a wife and in a few weeks 
after that event he bought some palings and made 
his mother the garden that she had been waiting for 
for twenty-one years. Twenty-one years of thinking 
and waiting and planning fora garden, athing that 
every woman ought to have for the asking. And 
then when she had planted her grape-vines and 
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berry bushes aud they were just beginning to bear, 
they soid the farm and moved west, and had to begin 
everything anew. Then my friend laid down and 
died; and every time I pass the old home where she 
worked and waited for so long,I think of ‘the 
hope deferred that maketh the heart sick.” 

Another woman that I know lives at the end of a 
lane, at the other end there is a gate, and that gate 
is the bane of her life. All the going and coming 
is done through that gate. It always sags, and is a 
pretty heavy load for a weak woman to lift and 
carry around, but this woman has been carrying 
that gate literally (and figuratively) for nineteen 
years. She has worn out three gates carrying and 
dragging them around, but as fast as she wears one 
out her husband places another one there, and this 
he says is to go on as long as he lives. The wife 
wants him to bring the gate up near the house and 
hang it there, if he must have a gate, then the child- 
ren can go out and open it for the comers and goers, 
without having them get down in the mud to carry 
it around. 

Some day this woman will die and the husband 
wili tell everybody that she was the best wife in the 
world and ask them all to sympathize with his loss, 
when she might have been well and happy if she 
had not been condemned to carry gates all her life. 
Let us pray. 

CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 

The following letter contains a lesson of such true 
charity and helpfulness that we give it almost 
eutire: 

“ By the methods of profiting by the example of 
‘Old Peter Tumbldown’ great harm may be done to 
old Peter himself, and a very important lesson to 
ourselves lost. The writer—a man of over 50 years— 
has had experience of this kind, and while entering 
a plea for old Peter, would also at the same time 
teach younger Peters this important lesson. 

** My mind has been caused to revert afresh to 
this topic by the following quotation: ‘We cannot 
speak an unkind word or do an unkind deed. or be 
guilty of ary sinful omission or transgression but 
what we think less of ourselves for it.’ Expanding 
this thought we cannot make a failure or a mistake 
or have any misfortune but what a sensitive nature 
becomes a keen sufferer and is ers dis- 
couraged, and we are disposed to seta lower value 
upon our own efforts and abilities. Then while 
thus discouraged how much the des »ondency is 
deepened to have a ‘Peter Tumbledown’ made of us 
by ruthless criticism until in brooding over our en- 
tire worthlessness we give up in despair and look 
upon every other person as a blessed creature, and 
we ourselves as entirely unprofitable and w orthless, 

“ While in this gloomy feeling if we have courage 
enough left to go to church, it sounds only discord- 
antly to hear the favored choir sing ‘ Kind words 
can never die,’ and as a sort of contagion seems to 
keep every one aloof from us, we return alone, only 
whahine wondering, grieving and desponding the 
more. Fn short we are fast becoming a ‘Peter Tum- 
bledown’ in our own estimation as well as in the 
estimation of others, and in spite of all our fears 
and efforts, debts and misfortunes are multiplied, 
till, like Job,we seek death rather than life, and like 
Job's comforters, too, others charge us with crimes 
that we are not guilty of. Carrying out the parallel 
still further, we find that because Job had great pa- 
tience he was in the end more favored than his com- 
forters, and so while unkind critics are taking 
scornful seats all around us, they little think that 
by so doing they are sowing the seeds for their own 
harvests of sorrow and discouragements, 

*“ Remember ‘We cannot say an unkind word or 
do an unkind act, but it tends to our own discour- 
agement,’ and while gloating triumphantly over 
the sorrows of others, the contagion of that same 
sorrow is being inhaled into our own blood, and we 
may well beware that we do not get chilled till we 
are blue. 

“How then can we really dnd truly profit by 
Peter’s example? First, go and see Peter. Takea 
meal with him and speak encouraging words to his 
wife and children. Tell him what you do to keep 
the borers out of your apple trees, and if he witteen 2 
Johnny over you will give him some to put on. 
The first rainy day when you can’t plow go over 
and help him to fix up his ‘gate and nail the loose 
boards on his shed, and get his boys interested in 
the work. Tell him to cut some quaking asp poles 
for his horses to gnaw at, and then trade him some 
of your good hay for some millet seed. Lend him 
your recipe for wormy horses, and in order to en- 
courage him mix up a little of the medicine and 
have him try it. Change roots with him and let 
him have your planter and give him some good 
seed to re-plant his corn. Tell him all about your 
own troubles, and go to see him as often as you can, 
always proffering some well-timed assistance when 
you go, and always refraining from any discourage- 
ment at any time. 

“After awhile Peter and his boys will begin to 
welcome you. Their eyes willsparkle when they see 
you come, and if you could Know the truth when 
Peter looks out of the window and sees you coming 
the tears trickle down his cheeks. New impulses 
of resolve begin to spring up every time he sees you. 
His boys will soon begin to want a harrow like 
yours—the one you loaned them—and Peter will go 
to work and make one. He willcome over to your 
pig pens and horse troughs, and through the impor- 
tunities of the boys he willcopy them, and now you 
see he is beginning to tone up. 


“Now you can venture to aid him a little at the 








bank, at the mill, at the store—just a little in a 
smzll and safe way. Go with him to church, or 
take him with you, for now that he feels he has 
one friend the services will not appear so empty to 
him, and your friendship being contagious, he will 
soon begin to recognize other friends and feel that 
he is elevated in the estimation of men and raised 
in the moral scale. Now you can rejoice. Rejoice 
because you have done him good. Rejoice because 
you have done yourself good. 








intoxicating cup. He will make vigorous slaughter 
among the weec “I His crow-bates will round up fat 
| and sleek. He will sell some of the finest pork. The 
children will go to school. The good woman will 
| bless you in her prayers,and you have sown and 
are reaping an eternal harvest, having all the time 
lifted yourself up while you were lifting him. That's 
better than wagging your heads as you pass by 
his dilapidated buildings, making fun of him, and 
always with the air and feeling ‘I am better than 
thou,’ and infinitely better is the reward. All this 
time you need not copy his vices, nor need you fear 
that they will harm you in the least. To a scoffer 
they will cling, but to a hero, never!” MINGO. 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
Soak calico before washing in brine. 
Onions chopped fine and mixed with chicken feed 
| are good for chickens, 


To iron embroidery nicely, press it on the wrong 
side between two flannels, 

Milk which has soured may be sweetened for cook- 
ing purposes by adding a little soda. 


Moulting season isa drain on the system of fowls, 
and they should then have a more warm and gen- 
erous diet. 


| Dip your broom in clean hot suds once a week, 
shake it till nearly dry, and hang up where it will 
| bestraight. ; 

To take rust out of steel, cover with sweet oil well 
| rubbed on. In forty-eight hours, rub with finely 
powdered unslaked lime until the rust disappears. 

If worms attack the boxes of honey that have been 
removed from the hive, they should be fumigated 
with sulphur, and then well aired. 

Little red ants may be trapped in a sponge into 
which sugar has been sprinkled. Then drop the 
sponge into hot water and set again. 

In picking cucumbers for putting down in brine, 
it is best to leave a small portionesof the stem adhe- 
ring to prevent withering and insure perfect keep- 
ing. L. C. 

An excellent polish for zine or tin is made of three 
pints of water, one ounce of nitric acid, two ounces 
of emery, and eight ounces of pumice stone shaken 
well together. . 


I make iron holders out of the tops of my hus- 
bands worn out vests, cut into squares; and cov- 
ered with two or three thicknesses of muslin, whip- 
ped closely in place. E. W. 


To wash colored table linen, use tepid water, with 
a little powdered borax ; wash quickly, and rinse in 
tepid water containing some boiled starch; dry in 
the shade, and when nearly dry, iron. 


Seal catsup and fruit bottles or jugs with plaster 
, of paris. When the bottles are ready tocork up, stira 
little plaster with water, and hastily spread it over 
the cork, letting it come just below it to shut out 
the air. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 

Those who are fond of string beans should make 
a brine as strong as for cucumbers, string the beans 
and pack them tight. In the winter soak till fresh, 
not to long or they will be tasteless, and boil till 
tender. M. 





When you buy meat of the butcher do not allow 
him to trim off and keep the scraps of bone, grissle, 
| ete. These contain the very elements of nutrition, 
| and form a valuable adjunct to the soup stock 
that every housekeeper should have. 
RvuTH Brown. 





To pickle water melon rind; pareom thegrece and 
PRIN ING Presses, Type & Printors’ | Supplies. Pr ress & es : 

outfit, $5: self-inker & outiit, $5. Ilust’d Cat’e, 2 

6 pages, lie. Bargain list second-hand Fay ae for 2¢.5% 


235 Serap-book Cards and Pictures, 5Qc. No trash, but of Be 
genuine merit. GITHENS & BRO., Box 1632, Phila,, Pag™ 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


HE LARGEST end Best Equipped in 
tay W orld—11 Instructors, 2252 students last year. Thor- 
ough Instruction ‘ocalt and Instrumental Music, no 
and ego famine. ; om = Oratory, Literature, French, 
German nguages, English Branches, Gymnas- 

tics, etc. Taito. 


#0 $25; boards oad room with * Steam 

Hest and_ Electric ight, ‘tf ” r week. Fall 
m_ begins Sept. 1 For Illustrated Calendar, 
TOURJEE, Director, 


give. full ~ty address E. 
rank‘in Square, BOSTON, MA88. 


THE FAMOUS WHITEWASHER 
AND INSECT EXTERMINATOR. 


The best machine for whitewashing and de- 
stroying insects in poultry yard and garden. 
Light, durable and cheap. Sold with receipts 
for solutions to exterminate insects, lice, roup, 
eae ete. Send for circular. 

E. W. S. PICKETT Gen. Agt., 
Fairfield, Conn. 











“ Keep on noe and Peter will soon be above the | 











red parts till you have two pounds; boil in water 
till tender. . Boil together half a pint of vinegar and 
a pound of sugar, and pour over the rind six times 
while boiling hot. Heat it up each time and the last 
time add some stick canes and cloves. 


Mrs. A. L. wishes some one would tell her what is 
the matter with her cucumber pickles, They are 
hard and firm while in the brine, but when put into 
vinegar they become so soft they can hardly be 
lifted out with a fork. I have tried two or three 
kinds of vinegar but with the same result. 


Where no spring is convenient to the harvest or 
ploughing field, water may be kept reasonably cool 
by sinking an unglazed earthenware jar up to its 
neck in a keg of clean sand, which should be kept 
moist. Put it under a shady tree, and you will 
have a pleasant resort and drink, more wholesome 
than ice-water, 


Imitation citron very good for cake and mince 
pies, may be made by boiling water melon rind till 
tender in water, then make a syrup of a pound of 
sugar to each pound of fruit,add some sliced ginger, 
the peal of a lemon and a little mace. Boil down 
till the syrup is almost gone, then spread in the sun 
todry. Pack ee in a jar with a little sugar be- 
tween each layer. 


Dress carefully a chicken and cut in small pieces; 
lay them in a kettle with a little boiling water; sea- 
son with salt and pepper. Boil slowly till tender, 
then take up with what liquor remains, and put in 
a pudding dish. Grate a quart of green corn (can- 
ned corn must answer in winter, although it 
is not so good.) Add to this three well beaten eggs 
and a pint of sweet cream, Season with salt and 
pepper, and pour on the chicken; dredge thickly 
with flour, lay on bits of butter and bake till done. 

RUTH BRowN, 


The Keystone Universal Wrench is a useful im- 
plement. 


hold the left handle 
in one hand 
and rapidly 
revolve the 
other han- 
die with the 
right hand. 
A spring 
clamps the 
jaws on the 
burr so that 


To take off a burr, 





leaves the spindle it is held fast in the wrench in- 
stead of falling in the mud orsand. It is made by 
the Keystone Man’f’g Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the benefit of new subscribers we repeat the 
recipe for cold tomato catsup, which we hope they 
willtry. Take a pint anda half of good cider vin- 
egar; add half a teacup of salt, two roots of grated 
horseradish, half a teacup of black and white mus- 
tard seed, two teaspoonfuls of black pepper, two red 
peppers without the seeds, one ounce of celery seed, 
one onion cut fine, one teaspoonful of ground cloves, 
one of mace, two of cinnamon, one teacup of sugar 
and two or three green peppers cut fine. When this 
is ready, peel half a peck of ripe tomatoes, cut them 
across the middle, remove seeds and juice with the 
point of a knife, and cut in rather large pieces at 
once into the vinegar. If you pour boiling water on 
them to make them peel easily, do not let it remain 
on them. This catsup will keep all winter if the vin- 
egar is good. 

HEALTH HINTS. 

A poultice of fresh tea leaves, moistened with wa- 

ter, is good for a stye on the eyelid. 


A piece of borax the size of a pea dissolved in the 
mouth will clear the voice of huskiness when speak- 
ing or reading. 


“Round” beef steak, nice and fresh, cut up in 
small pieces, put in tin wattie (corked tight) latter 
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planed in vessel of hot water and allowed to boil 
for four hours, then strained and liquid put into 
cellar to cool makes the best beef tea—strength- 
giving and palatable. AUNT FANNY. 


To keep a cool drink in the sick room this warm 
weather, take a pail with holes inthe bottom. Fill 
one-fourth full of saw dust, then a piece of ice, then 
more saw dust. Dig through the top layer to the ice 
and spread a cloth over it, seta pitcher of water on 
the ice which will keep for a long time. Set the pail 
in a tin pan to receive the drainage. 


Carrots make an excellent poultice for sores or 
boils that are highly inflamed. Grate a pint of them 
and stew with a little water for a quarter of an hour; 
then add two or three tablespoonfuls of rye flour, 
or corn,;meal, or bran ; stew a little while, then di- 
vide in two parts, spread on a thin cloth and apply 
as warm as can be borne. Repeat this until pain 
is gone. A. G. 


Milk boiled and thickened with flour is one of the 
best remedies for diarrhoea, and is nourishing food 
as well. It makes a good simple dessert also which 
children like. The best way to make it, especially 
for invalids, is to take a bowl full of flour, tie it 
tightly in a cloth and boil it in water for several 
hours. untie the cloth when it will be in a hard 
ball. Pare off the hard crust, and grate the flour 
down as needed. It is already cooked, and when 
put in the milk need only be boiled until the 
milk thickens. I had a friend very ill with ty- 

hoid fever who lived on this thickened milk alone 

‘or nearly two months, it being the only food that 


suited her, and this was the way it was made. 
RvuTH BRown. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
“ In my midsummer garden now behold, 
Stately hollyhocks, row on row, 
Golden sunflowers all aglow, 
Scarlet poppies, and larkspurs blue, 
Asters of every shade and hue ; 
And over the wall, like a trail of fire, 
The red nasturtium climbs high and higher.” 
When the weather is hot and dry, do not mow the 
yard very often. The grass ought to be left to pro- 
tect the roots. 


Do not indulge in iron dogs, or plaster cherubs as 
ornaments (?) for your front aw n, but put the money 
they would cost into a good tree or shrub, or a lawn 
mower to keep the grass i1 in trim order. 


To dry herbs, pick them before the plant blos- 
soms; put them in the oven after the bread comes 
out and let them stay till perfectly dr Rub them 
from the stalks, put in glass jars an cork closely. 
If dusty wash the plant and let it dry before cutting. 


In August the seed of the largest and most desir- 
able pansies should be sown, and the old ones du 
up and thrown away. Any one —s the see 
from the best every year, W ill be likely to have large, 
new kinds, w ithout the expense of purchasing them, 
In the winter the plants should be lightly covered. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 
A visitor should always put out her washing or 
what extra work she may require done. 


Do not pay visits on a general invitation. Wait 
for sommeth ing more specific. If one person really 
desires a visit from another she wili give an unmis- 
takable invitation. 





The Penna. R.R. Co. issues every year excursion 
books that may be had on - og for five cents 
which give many delightful trips, large and smal 
that may be made, with accurate information as to 
connections and prices. We hope many of our read- 
ers will be able to avail themselve of the pleasure 
of an outing after harvest v work is done. 


A delightful porch chair is the folding one with 
holland or chintz back. You can get almost as 
many comfortable positions as in a hammock, and 
that without mussing your hair, or making your- 
self “seasick.” It can be made very ornamental 
too, by embroidering a spray in crewel work on the 
back or seat. 


WANTED TO KNOW 

Are granite ware cake griddles good? R, B. 

The best manufacturer of gold pens. W. A. R. 

The proper time to graft rose bushes. B. L. V. 

Recipe for good yeast cakes.—Young Housek’per. 

What is the best apparatus for are water, 
and how to analyze water and know if 7. 8 J at for 
drinking purposes. 

How to get the fuzzy down off ducks Ea a 
them look attractive when preparing them for 
market. BEGINNER. 

In skimming milk for butter, is it best to allow 
any milk to go into the cream jar, or .— sre 
cream, 

Where can I get a reliable hand nang sewing 
machine, and if they are likely to stay in use. 

East Providence Centre, R. I. Mrs. J. W. E. 

Will some one please give his experience in the 
use of small evaporators, and their price. 

East Hi Conn. J.C. CHURCH. 

PP ge ye for keeping hams in sacks, What kind 

. pe is used, and whether it should be mixed 
wit oil or water. Should sacks be painted before 
or after meat is put in? In short atl particulars, 
and oblige. Mrs. H. J. F. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th Mo. 11th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 
Station, Philacelphia. Under the care of Friends. Fall 
college oon rse for both sexes. Classical, Scientific and 
jiterary. Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, extensive buildings and ap- 
paratus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL.D., President. 


Women’s Silk fulture Association of the Y. a 


t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
wi ae Sane iy pins “4 the doen ot the country full 
information apes this new industry in cottages or agricultural 
homes. A full and complete instruction book published by the 
Association, price $1.00. Reeling of silk taught free uf char, e. 
Circulars, literature and mulberry trees furnished upon appli- 
cation. Cocoons bought on following terms: Persons raisin 
cocoons are solicited to send ¥ Ib. sample, which will be tes 
in reeling. Sample of silk and price allowed for cocoons re- 
turned to the culturist. Purchases wiil be made on this basis, 
UMBRELLLA AND A posts nickel or jbronse bolder 
attache e side for lady or 
PARASOL HOLDER gent. Send 25 cents in stamps 


to J.T. CLARK, 1175 Bedford A B 
more loss of fumbrellas, ‘Liberal d discount ae = 


AGENTS will sell to every one 
na & saw our only 
ever made. 

Any res SAW F ILER svt mace. 
his own Saws perfect. Price, $2.50. 
Many now using them who say they 
would not take $10. fer it. Send for II- 


lustrated circulars and testimonials. 
E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, ? 


FRUIT EVAPORATORS 


Valuable Treatise and Gatalogue REE 
Zimmerman Mac. Co. Cincinnati, 0. 
MOORHEAD CLAY WORKS, 


No. 11 So. 7th Street, 
| PHILADELPHIA. 
CORRUGATED Terra-Cotta 


Drain and Sewer Pipe 


‘And Pexous Sol ile. 
LAND. Send for circular 


CHEAP DRUMS, FIFES. 
& BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


Send for catalogue naming inetre- 
ment desired. BENJ. B. DALE, 85 Liberty St., N. Y. 


Facts of interest, peoeareroe matter 
map of the State are published for free 
edistribution by the CALIFORNIA STATE 


BoaRD OF TRADE, 16 & 18 Second Street,San Francisco, Cal. 


TEXA LAN 5,000,000 acres best agricul- 
tural] and grazing land forsale. 
Address, GODLEY & PORTER allas.Tex. 


COME TO VIRGINIA! ! 


Where Blizzards and cyclones are unknown. Farms, Mills, 
Water Power and T MOON, Property for sale b by. 
J. Banker and Real Estate Broker, 
SCOTTSVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
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285 Broadway, New York; 
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READ CAREFULLY.—One Watch Free To All. 
"2SEQ SULIDAIIS ‘ZO-p soqgeng 


This is a watch that bey verily sells for $15.00, For 60 
days we will sell them at $8.98 and give every one an oppor- 
tunity to get one cample for nothing. Cut this out and send 
to us with 50 cents. in postage stam as a guarantee that 
watch is ordered in good faith, whic will cover us from any 
loss from express charges and we will send the watch to you 
C. O. D., subject to examination. If found perfectly satisfact- 

and exactly as represented, you can y the balance of 

98.4 48 and take | the watch, otherwise you do not pay one cent. 

f you sell or cause the -ale of six (6) of these watches within 
the next 60 days we willsend you one fre 

This is an imported, jeweled, expansion balance, quick train 
movement, complete’ with a 4ounce Dueber Silverine open 
face case and guaranteed in every respect. We make no 
morey on this watch, it simply helps us to sell gold and gold 
} aan watches from our mammoth catalogue which is sent 

free. Send your order immediately. This ad. news never ap- 
ar again, ana R. W. SEARS WATCH CO., 61, & 5 
omy Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Reference.—Any old citable busi 
ness house in Chicago or the Fort Dearborn National Bank. 
——————— 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 
The fitful breeze sweeps down the winding 
lane, 
With gold and crimson leaves before tt 
Slying ;gx 
Its gusty laughter has no sign of pain, 
But in the lull it sinks in gentie sighing, 
And mourns the summer's early broken 
spell, 
*“ Farewell, sweet summer, 
Rosy, blooming summer, 
Sweet far ewell !”’ 





Sow another row of peas as this month. 

Even a fence will last longer if the weeds are 
kept away from it. 

If you like Canada thistles let them grow ; if not 
cut them off clean to the ground once a week. 

Don’t drink ice-water until you have cooled off, 
and then wait awhile until the water has warmed 
up a little. 

A well kept row of gooseberries and currants make 
a handsome hedge for a dividing line between the 
lawn and garden. 

The margins of the fields the latter part of this 
month will tell a true story of the character of the 
man who farms them. 

Thesteeper the roof the better it will shed water, 
the less it will be liable to break down with weight 
of snow, and the longer it will last. 


This is the month in which slashing around the 
fences and pastures with a grub hoe and a brush 
hvuok pays atleast two hundred cents on the dollar. 


Is the grain a little damp to go in the bins? 
Place a number of dry bricks all through it. A 
thoroughly dry brick will absorbe a large amount 
of moisture. 


If the cellar be the “cool room ” ventilate it only 
at night, and only when the outside air is cooler 
than that inside. Otherwise will induce “ sweat- 
ing,’’ moisture, mold, 


= 
A single-tree with a swivel hook, that will ac- 
commodate itself to any position of the clevis or 
link to which it may be attached, is one of the 
conveniencies of a farm. — 


Pigs will thrive on plantain almost aswell as 
upon clover. That's not a good reason for growing 
plaintain, but it is better of two good ones for pas- 
turing the pigs upon any you may have. 


The day of cold storage on every large farm for 
fruits, seed potatoes, and the like, is near at hand, 
and the wisest farmers are those who will march 
at the head of the procession. If it is to be pro- 
vided this season it is none too early to begin. 


Probably timber will last better when cut this 
month than if earlier or later. Let all the timber 
and leaves remain on the tree after it is felled 
until they are quite wilted. They aid in seasoning 
the wood by drawing the sap from tle pores. This 
is the time to get out double-tree and harrow stuff. 


The Iowa State Fair which will be held at Des 
Moines, beginning August 31, points the good way 
to all other fairs in this wise:—All propositions 
for games of chance, including wheels and sales of 
pools for races, will be rejected by this society. 
Gambling of every nature and form, and beer, ale, 
wine, or other intoxicating liquors, will be ex- 
cluded from and about the fair grounds. 


In answer to J. H.C., in May No. of F. J., I quote 
from the Whig Almanac of 1855. Timber should 
be cut while the tree is in its most rapid season of 
growth, and near the end of the growing season, 
when theterminal bud of each limb is fully formed. 
Saw logs cut in winter always decay on the out- 
side more or less if left over, while summer cut 
logs keep sound for years. 

Hickory cut in winter soon suffers with “ pow- 
derpost.”’ If eut in August it will keep for ever. 

Salem, New York. J. SCoTT. 


[ have made at odd spells and on rainy days a lot 
of cute little crates of new boards and laths. They 
each hold only half a bushel and appear to retail 
more readily than larger ones, as customers can 
dispose of them with less trouble, and they are 
adapted to people of moderate means, the class, by 
the way, that are the best livers and largest pur- 
chasers. My pears have marketed quickly, netting 
me 45 cents per half bushel after paying freights 
and commissions. Perhaps others can profit by 
the same experience. The crates cost but very 
little, in time or money.—G. P. Brown in N, E. 
Homestead. 


Possibly you will want to haul off a bit of corn, 
stand it by the fence to cure, and put wheat in the 








| stubbles; 


Take two stout poles, fifteen, eighteen, 
or twenty feet long; have the blacksmith bolt big 
iron clevises upon them at the small end, and run 
the king-bolt of the front wheels of the wagon 


| through these, just as through the coupling pole or 
| reach. 


Then puta stout iron ring on the butt end 
two feet or so from the big end, split the end, and 
with an iron pin or bolt, set in a couple of old 
broad faced pulleys. Bore holes in the poles near 
the back end, and set in stakes to keep the fodder 
from slipping back. We get a part of this notion 
from John Gould, in the Country Gentleman. 


A deflection of the traces when under draft from 
a straight line from shoulder to double-tree, results 
in a decided loss of power, and such loss is applied 
to the galling and worrying of the horse. 

The use of a truck or little wheel urfder the end 
of the plow beam gained 14. 1 per cent of the draft 
as an average of the trials made, and in addition 
gave a more uniform furrow and relieved the 
plowman. 

The use of the coulter, was, without exception, 
attended with a decided loss of force or increased 
draft by whatever form of coulter used, but was 
less with the new style coulter than wfth the roll- 
ing and old-fashioned coulter. The average gain 


of draft by dispensing with the coulter was 15.6 | 


per cent. 

The draft decreases as the depth and width of 
furrow increases up to the full capacity of the plow. 
It is therefore more economical to turn a good 


| sized furrow than to turn a narrow and shallow 


one; to do this three horses are better than two. 
The above are some deductions from Prof. San- 
borns’s experiments with plows in chm 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe i is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with th e best. 

1Pxs YOU WANT THE BEST WL IND-MILL, PU MP 
R TANK WRITE T 


18) 
L. ¥ - BATES, 321 Vine St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


I.P. THOMAS & SON’S 


For all crops. Complete and permanent, Ask 
your dealer for them or send for samples, &c. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











PATENTED LEVEL TREAD HORSE POWERS 





with POSITIVE SPELD REGULATOR. Sole 
owners of these patents. Other manufacturers solicit them 
on royalty. Lightest Running Cleaner Ever Invented. Send 
for Free catalogue, which contains useful information. 

Ellis Keystone Agr’l Works, Pottstown, Pa., U.S.A." 





| Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread HO EOWErS 


WITH PATENT SPEED 






Heebner’s iaeeret Threshing Machine, Fully 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All othe! 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trial: 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


UTTON GRINDER 


Perrect MOWING 
MACHINE KNIFE 
GRINDER. 


| 









Machines in actual use 

| testifying to its merits. 
Can be carried into field and attached to Mowing 
Machine Wheel. New Descriptive Catalogue free. 


HICCANUM MANUF'C. CORPORATION, 
Successors to R. H. ALLE 


189 Water &t.,N.¥Y. Main Office, ol Conm 





BONE FERTLZERS 





THE BLack Spots ON THIS MAP / 


SHOW LOCATIONS,WHERE POWELL’ Ss 
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Wants to know how to raise 
Large Crops cheaply. I have 
just had printed a handsome new 
book entitled, ‘Points About 
Fertilizers,’’ which contains 
explicit directions written by 
leading agriculturists on the 
land best adapted, its prepara- 
tion, the cultivation, fertiliza- 





ADVANTAGEOUS SHIPPING AR- 
~ RANGEMENTS | AM NOW PREPARED 





tion and marketing of Wheat, 
Corn, Oats, Buckwheat, 

















TO FURNISH FARMERS IN THE EASTERN, * 
WESTERN, AND FAR SOUTHERN STATES, 
WITH ABOUT SAME FREIGHT RATES AS 
PURCHASERS IN THE MIDDLE STATES PAY. 





1 


TESTIMONIALS FROM NEARLY EVERY STATE. 





month in the year for the general work of the Farm, Orchard and Garden. How Plants Feed. 


they get Nitrogen. ‘‘ How to treat the boys,” and many 
other things farmers are interested in; tells all about how to 
MAKE GOOD FERTILIZERS AT HOME, 2t about 
$12.00 PER TON, with Powell’s Prepared Chemicals 
and Powell’s Red Bag ‘Fertilizer, a high grade ammoniated 
fertilizer, only $25.00 perton. [you mention this paper, 
and send two 2-cent (4 cents) stamps to pay postage, I will 
send wou THE BOOK FREE. 4a Sent to farmers only. 


Irish and Sweet Potatoes, 
Melons, Grapes, Strawber- 
ries, Peanuts, Onions, To- 
matoes, Tobacco and Cab- 
bages, with minute directions for each 
How 











W. S. POWELL. 
OWELL’S STANDARD 


FERTILIZERS 


BALTIMORE, MD 
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Big Sister: ** Bobby, you ure 
wanted to do an errand.” 

Bobby: ‘* Tell ma I haven't 
got time to do it now.” 

Big Sister: ‘* Father says you 
must do it at once.” 

Bobby: ‘ Oh, it’s for pa, is it. 
ee Then I guess I had betier find 


= 


p= —— time.” 





aned 






rT 
Age. 









vt 


“Charity begins at home,” but often dies for the | 


want of exercise. 
The caterpillar is a beautiful type of frugality, 


because he never has the slightest trouble in making 


both ends meet. 

A profitable acre: A Georgia man sold $100 worth 
of watermelons from an acre, and the doctor made 
#200 from those who ate them. 

An Indiana farmer, whose daughter ran away with 
a cross-eyed farm hand, declared that he never could 
tell when his hired man was looking at his daughter, 
and therefore he didn’t suspect him. 


“Why, Franky,” exclaimed a mother at the sum- 
mer boarding house, ‘‘ I never knew -you to ask for 
a second piece of pie at home.” ‘I knew ‘twa’n’t 
no use,” said Franky, as he proceedéd witn his pie- 
eating. 


Young man (to messenger boy)—What did the 
young lady say when you gave her the flowers?” 
Messenger Boy—*‘ She asked the young fellow who 
was sittin’ on the porch with her if he didn’t want 
some for a buttonhole bouquet.” 


A little boy who had lost a pet sheep through death, 
was somewhat consoled on visiting a cemetery one 
Sunday afternoon. ‘* Mamma,” 
covered a number of marble figures of lambs on the 
tombstones, *‘I guess I ain't the only one that’s lost 
asheep. There seems to be lots of ’em buried here. 


Johnny having been greatly annoyed by the cry of 
a new arrival, asked his mamma if his baby brother 
came from heaven,—Yes, dear, she replied.—After 
thinking a few minutes Johnny broke out: ‘I don’t 
blame the angels for bouncing him; do you, 
mamma?” 


A young lady whose very best young man lived 
over the way with his parents, took a seat by the 
window one cloudy morning. ‘*‘ Why do you sit by 
the window such a chilly morning?” asked her 
mother. ‘I’m waitirg for the son to come out, 
ma,” she replied. 


“Yes,” said young Mr. Wabush, of Chicago, toa 
lady visiting Boston, ‘‘Iam engaged in the pork- 
packing business.” ‘‘ The pork is packed in barrels, 
is it not?” sheasked. ‘‘ Yes, in barrels.” ‘I fancy 
you must find the work very laborious during the 
warm weather was a further remark she made. 


‘“* Well, how is this, my dear sir?” inquired the 
local practioner; ‘‘ you sent me a letter stating that 
you had been attacked by small-pox and I find you 
suffering from rheumatism.” ‘* Well, you see, 
doctor, it’s like this,” said the patient ; “‘ there wasn’t 
a soul in the house who could spell rheumatism.” 


Three different waiters at a southern hotel asked 
a little, prim, precise Harvard professor at dinner, 
in quick succession, if he would havesoup. A little 
annoyed, he said to the last waiter who asked: ‘‘Is 
it compulsory ?” ‘‘ No, sah,” answered our friend 
and brother, ‘‘no, sah; I think it am mock turtle.” 


To remove mosquitoes from a room mix four 
ounces of oil of cloves, two ounces of oil of pepper- 
mint, three ounces of oil of lavender, eight ounces 
of capsicum, eight ounces of camphor, half q pint of 
spirits of turpentine and half a pound of insect 
powder. Catch the mosquitoes and give them half 
a teaspoonful every fifteen minutes. Assoon as they 
begin to show signs of paralysis hit them tenderly 
with a paving rammer. They can then be removed 
from the room without danger. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you torite to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest | to do do ? 80, a8 our readers are served with the best, 











$75. 00 to to $250.00 wortive Yor us, “Agents ‘pre 
furnish a h orse and give their whole time to the 

| Sf pale he be profitably employed also. 

B. F. JOHNSON. &Co., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


PEERLESS DYES é.tccrsatccor. 











he said, as he dis- | 








are un 
catalogue and see. _ ¥. we BeNNerr & Co. vAuburn,N. , 2 


y CANVASSERS, ETC. Our 

0 dvccments to Agents to take or- 

a ye es Jnad Copying & k Enlarging 
equal 


"TELEGRAPHY 2S: 


work, 
7 i Guameeaia oy clegraphy. i aime 
is the coun i ite 
VALENTINE BitGse ” SANESVILLES 





0 Soya ‘= 


border hase with ndians, outlaws an eild — 
beasts, from the earliest time to this. Lives and famous ex- 
loits of DeSoto, LaSalle, Standish, Boone, Kenton, Brady, 


ik Gen Bowie, Houston, Carson, Custer, Wi'd Bill, Buffalo 


Orsek, and Te i Illustrated with 175 fine: engrav- 
o AGENTS 5 WANTE DB. Low priced and beats all to sell. 
E +» Bo: 
BEFORE sou BUY 


xX 6053, a Louis. 
send stamp to A. W. GU oMP & orG UN ton, 


Ohio, for prices. Every new American Wheel, and 250 § econd 
Hand. Repairing & Nickeling. Bicycles and Guns taken in intrade, 


Campaign Badges, 


Gold plate with cor- 
rect pictures of the Pres- 
ident and Vice-Pres- 
ident of both 
Over 3,000,000 Badges 
sold in the campaign of 

. Some ofour Agents 
made over $800.00 in 
3 months. Sample with 
silk ribbon 10 cents, 
3 for —— 1 doz. 50cts., 
2 paid. 1 gross by 

~ press $4.50, Badges 
without ribbon $3.50 per gross. Send for a gross at 
once and be the first in ycurtown tosellthem. Address 
HOWARD MFG. CO., D., Providence, R.L. 
























= | Plated, Self-inking Pen and Pencil 
nea Your hame on in en 20 cen 














n pocket 


7 Closesstraight like pencil to carry! sp $i 


Y Clud of 6 different names to one a 
ese stamps are first-class. No Humbug! 
RU BBER STAMP CO., New Haven, Conn. | 


A $10 BOOK FoR 25c. Sms 


formation and World’s Atlas contains the cream 
of awhole library. Everybody delighted with 
this vast storehouse of practical knowledge = 
practical subjects. Ithas a million facts of 
value toeveryone 50 Futt-Pace CoLoxep 4 
and description of every country in the world. It is 
a handsome volume of 440 bound in silk cloth 
and contains everything that you need to know. 
Nearly half a million sold in 8 ‘months. We guar- 
antee noeuch book has ever before been published, 
and will refund the money to anyone dissatisfied. 
wanted everywhere. Qne agent 
AGENTS sold 2800 copies in Washington, 
Another 700 in Springfield. Send 25 cts. for agents 
a ut PAI terms and ‘ak, 49 yy? in limp cloth, or 50 cts. fora 
copy in library style. LAIRD & L akeside Bldg. * Chicago, 1 


ORGANS AND SEWING MACHINES 


3 200 up. 30 styles. Sent on 
tr ie new and perfect; war- 
ranted 5 years. Buy direct and 
save half. Cireular with 10,000 tes- 
timonials FREE. GEO. P. clespe tt 

Hi’f'rs, 125 8. Clinton at 


CORNISH’ 


Warrantedfor Onl 
10 days’ test 

= to be paid 
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[MENTION PAPER WHERE THIS “AD.” IS SEEN. 


GREAT INSTALLMENT offer 


65.00 and sold for $35.22 


‘aa The above most liberal off oder = last 6O DAES, 
and is rte heme. 6 — 


SCAND SATIN RUBOKS FREE 


A rare gift for the indies. Senaauaee Save much 
money and secure the best! 
Every lady knows and appre- 
ciates, the privilege of hav- 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon, handy for the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
purposes for which such 
goods are used, and 
which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage. 
To purchase what is 
wanted at the usual 
Prices such goods are 
Sold for, would createa 
large bill of expense, 
and th debars a 
oo many from in- 
ulging their tastes in 
this direction. Realiz- 
ing-that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons among the 
large importing houses 
of America which 
MA ihey would be willing 
to dispose of in bul 
fora smal! fraction of 
their cost, to any one 
capable of purchasing 
rgely, we instituteda 
search, resulting in our 
obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin Ribbon Remnants of several 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. These 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be found, 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet they are given away 
free; nothing like it ever known. A grand benefit for all the ladies; 
beautiful, clegant, choice goods absolutely free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollarsin this aaa and can offer an im- 
menscly, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, in every 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted for 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., etc. Some of these remnants range 
three yards and upwards in length. Though remnants, all the 
patterns are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beauti- 
ful, refined, fashionable and elegant. How to get a box con- 
taining a Complete Assortment of Le J = 
gantr pone F ree. The Practical House 
er and L Jompanion, pabiianed 
monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to judge, to be 
the best periodical of the kin in the world. Very large and hand- 
somely illustrated ; regular price 75cts.peryear. Send 35 cents and 
we will send it to you for a trial year, and will also send freea 
box of the ribbons, 2 subscriptious and 2 boxes, 65 cts. ; 4 subscrip- 
tions and 4 boxes, "gL. One-cent postage ps may be sent for less 
than $1. Get 3 friends to join you thereby ge ting 4subscriptions and 
4 boxes for only $1; can do it in a few minutes, The above offer is 
based on this fact :—those who read the periodical referred to, for 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for it; it is in 
afte: r yecrs, and not now, that we make money. We make this great 
offer in order to at once secure 250,000 new subscribers, who, not 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us with a 
profit, because the ay ong, of them will wish to renew their sub- 
scriptions, and will do so. The money required is but a small frac- 
tion of the price you would have to pay at any store fora much 
smaller assortment of far inferior ribbons. Best bargain ever known ; 
you will not fully appreéiate it untii after you see all. Safe delive 
nteed. Money refunded to any one not perfectly satisti 
ter cut this out, or send at once for probably it won't appearagain. 
Address, Hi. HALLETT & CO., PUBLISHERS, PORTLAND, MAINE 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best sell- _ 
ing articles in the world. 1 pomeret Abe 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, M 


You can live at home and make more moncy at Zaonn for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; al! ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 












































R DS 248 Doveand Fancy FR 


Bevel Edge Hidden Name Cards, Scrap Pictures 

&c., and large Ill’d Catalogue of Beautiful Pre- 

mom Novelties &c. Send 2c.stampfor poet. 
age. STEAM CARD WORKS, North Branford, Conn, 


NAME 25 Silk Fringe Floral Cards, | Pocket | 





Pencil and Pen, 1 Auto, Album, | Ring, 1 Fan, Book of 
&c.,_ 1ODe, KIN @ CARD CO., North Haven, Conn 


an New Hidden Name Cards, l0c. 100 Album Verses, 100 
Popular Songs yt a Agus Outfit FREE with every 
CO., Northford, Conn. 
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Organs Reduced to 
© Cash after 
trial, the balance of price $30. 

in Monthly Installments of $5.20 
month until all is paid. 8709%, tes 


cars here FREB. 


125.00 fi; 






e having our Organs 
din new tet dy tag Ss 


in 8OP-00 ONIN, 


ESCRIPTION 
“CHIME uy hs ©. 8000 TE ene. 

5 Octaves, 14 Stone, ‘Sut Bass, 2 Octave Couplers 

a= and 2 Knee Swells...._€ 


cont AINS 5 5 SETS OF REEDS, lz: 


° Rasa Reeds 
Bxquitely Pur at Sweet - Meleaie be 
Rich, Mellow, Smooth . Diapason “ 
Charmingly Brilliant - Celeste * 
“ Pleasing, Soft,Melodious = - Viole @ 


Solid Black Walnut oa well and substantially made, aod 
elegantly finished an d with fancy frets, carved 
a ames Aspe ry tracings. Patent Triple Upright Bei- 
lows, which are superior to any bellows ever constructed, 
rollers, handles, lamp stands, mente-pocheh, etiding ong with 
lock, and all the latest conveniences and 
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ness © induce and tnfivence other 
to ae will be the best Parlor 
ieee persees Posen 


LE TO BUILD. 
LARGE ee 2 CATALOGUE FREE. 
sure me write to ECAN hd Bad MONEY. 
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CORNISH & CO, nextASinTe™s 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


Now doth sweet Summer dream her deepest dream: 
With full-fringed lids half-closed against the sun, 
And thirsting lips, she nods beside the stream, 
Along whose silent course no waters run, 
Full wearily she stretcheth, now, her limbs ; 
Anon her breast is stirred with languid sighs ; 
Lulled by the echoing of slow forest hymns, 
She draws the grey eine with her drowsing eyes. 


FARM JOURNAL is 3 “cents a year, or in clubs, 
2% cents, 


The man who does not grade his produce before 
he offers it for sale fails to use his longest bow. 


After the celery has gota start mulch with hay 





and let it grow. Try this plan and see if you | 


don’t like it. 


Turnip seed may be sown in the corn,and after 
the corn is cut up the plants will grow and make 
green food in November. 


A subscriber says three teaspoonsful of a strong 
tea made of white oak bark given three times a 
day, will cure chicken cholera. 

Don’t advise sowing two pounds of turnip seed 
per acre when a half pound of good seed is a 
plenty.—A. DoXALD, Horseheads, N. Y. 


To destroy a fifteen-year old locust hedge, cut it 
about the second and third week in August. If 
it sprouts cut it again the next August. 


The stay guards for wire fences made by The 
Fence Improvement Co., 325 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, seem to be a meritorious invention, 


The veteran, Orange Judd, retires from the edi- 
torial charge *of the Prairie Farmer, and the 
veteran, Jonathan Periam, succeeds him. Suc- 
cess to both. 


I would like to know how best to keep winter 
squashes. I shall have forty or fifty tons and 
wish to keep some of them into February. 

Ahnapee, Wis. E. G. B. 


Don’t mention Sumac to W. H. Denlinger, 
Philipsburg, Pa. He has already received about 
two hundred letters from our brief mention in a 
recent issue, but no longer handles the article, 
Save your stamps. 


My ten-year-old boy has waged war upon a 
colony of English sparrows which have annoyed 
us increasingly for three years,because they quar- 
rel with and drive away all the other birds, 
whose champion he is. He systematically and 
regularly destroys every sparrow’s nest, waiting 
patiently until the eggs are all laid and the little 
hen begins setting. This has damaged them so 
that there is but an occasional pair to be found 
on the premises. JOHN. 


= 

We have springs on wagons, why not on barrows ? 
When we get one made for our Experiment@) Farm 
it shall surely have 
springs on it, We took 
the hint from using one 
of the barrows lately 
advertised by A. I. Root. TAL A 
The springs afford a wonderful relies to the arms in 
passing over rough places, We shall have a larger 
and heavier one made for general use and shall get 
our blacksmith to take an old carriage spring, heat 
it, bend it aad boltit on as shown in the cut. Deii- 
cate fruits can be carried in such a barrow without 
injury. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that 
you read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to 
your interest to do 80,a8 our readers are served with the best. 


3. 000. 00 CABBAGE FL AN'T'S now ready,fine 
and healthy. ll leading varieties. $2. 
for single 1000; $1 50 per 1000 hee Seep oe more, S aes prices 
on large quantities. Send for hst. G. R. CLA ARK 0, . 
Seedsmen, Florists and Nurserymen, SCRANTON, Pa 


THE ROBERTS’ POTATO DIGGER. 
Fills the bill exactly. THE GARDIN 
ae AND p ROAD WAGON, “The Bett and Cheap. 
‘or circulars an to I 
HORNTON, 211 N. Broad sh. Philad’s, Pay 

















This Threshing-machine received the yj award of any 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Cold Medals given 
by the New York State has been selected 


Society 
from al] others, and illustrated aod deserved in that greet work 
—— ny! Applied Mechanics.” Catalogue — Seer 
INARD HA ER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 
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SPANGLER 


aud Sin 
Dist 


canneries yee 
THE SPANGLER M’?"G CO, York, Pa. 
T's FARMER’S FAVORITE 


GRAIN DRILLS. 


The Createst on Earth! 


Unrivalied in Field Work the World Over. 
Unexcelled in Material, Manufacture and Finish. 
Send for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macepon,N. ¥._ 
FOR THE BEST LINE OF —_ 


GRAIN DRILLS 
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Address THE SOHN RIT RIDGE IMPLEM ENT co. 


Hamilton, Ohio. 








Grain Drills 


FOR ONE AND TWO HORSES. 
Farmers needing = can learn something to their advan- 
tage by ad 
FA NERS? pgien og Ce co... 


‘SPRING TOOTH HARROW 


No Wood to Decay 
Will not Clog. Frame rigidly riveted 
together. A superior Clip for holding the Teeth. 
Only One Nut to loosen in adjusting the Teeth. 
cate cor Draft Harrow in the Worl Id. Its 
re SAC: STEVE on Son by Letters Patent. 
NS & SON, Patentees and Manuf’rs. 
AUBURN, N. ¥ 















Itz Wheat, aon bom re,clean seed, $1.25 
Kk ple 5c., sacks PPD. ), Barnhart, West Hebron Pa: 


= SALE— 
SOME CHOICE FULTZ SEED WHEAT. 
Clean of all weeds and rye. Farmer's price. pee” a : 
Quinby Farms, Three Tuns, Mont. © 
WHEAT FERTILIZER BO FE TON, ee 


BOOKS. ii wae a. 


= a, 9 for cash free of postage. 
HARLAN, Wi ington, 






















NEW SEED WHEAT ! 


ONTARIO WONDER. 


The most wanderful variet ever ofte 
Handsomest. Hardi diest a d Mes Prodne: 
tive. See testi pro nials . Fa t 
logue. Al. L OTH ER NEW AND Chore E 
." (DAR > VA Lg HY ee Hybrid (or 
Diehl) Mediterranean, Fulcaster, Dietz 
Longberry, Golden Prolific, T Tasmanian 
Red, Martin’s Amber, Tuscan Island, Re 
Mediterranean Delaware Amber, 2 
en, Bt t LOW 4 s. ‘our New FAL 
CATALOGUE Mailed Free. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 
217 and 219 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CIDER. 


MACHINERY 


j Ss Knuckle Joint & Screw 
ators, Pumps, etc. Send for 
monude Ginbaunetearts. 206W. Water St. Syracuse, N.¥ 


KEYSTONE CIDER MILLS, 


Lever Power. Faster Work. 
More Cider 


than any other mills made. Prices as low as consis< 
tent tor Strong, Durable, First-class Machines. 
Write for price and descriptive circular and mention this 
paper, KEYSTONE M’F’G CO., Sterling, Ills. 


The Hydraulic CIDER Press, 
































The Hydraulic press for aay Wine, Tobacco, Lard, Oil, 
Rook-binders, Paper, Baling, &c., possesses the ‘advantage 
of requiring less space, power, time and cost than any press 
made for its capacity. Graters,Pumps, Cloths, &c. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS.M'F'G CO., 


Mt. Gilead 
S. L._ WILSON, General Ay Agent, 223 N. 


ILS 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send for Pe Ry 





THE EMPIRE DRILL 
PERFORMS AS ADVERTISED. 


Proving itself a Positive Force 
Feed by sowing the same quan- 
tity of wheat or oats with the 
same combination of gear. 

Send for circulars giving full 
information. 


EMPIRE DRILL CO., Shortsville, N. Y. 


&s2"HOW TO RAISE WHEAT FREE TO ALL WHO MENTION THIS PAPER._g8 










































